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TREE AND HEDGE 


HESE two beautiful English views illustrate Mr. Poe’s contention 
T that the South has woefully neglected two of its main resources 

of beauty, hedges and avenues of trees. The upper picture shows 
a typical hedge such as line most country roadways in England, and 
the lower picture shows an avenue of trees whose beauty would make 
famous any Southern town or plantation. 

Why not plant an avenue leading to your residence—an avenue 
which, even if less pretentious than this, will nevertheless give a 
peculiar dignity and charm to your home, and whose beauty will in- 
crease with every passing year until your children’s children revere 
the loving foresight you exhibited ? 


FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. _ 


A ROTATION FOR PEANUT LANDS—By Professor Massey 

HOW TO MAKE A SEPTIC TANK—tThe Practical Way to Dispose 
of Sewage in the Country 

MAKING THE FARM HOME ATTRACTIVE—tThe First of < 
of Articles by Professor Niven 

PRETTY HOME-PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS—Sent in by Pro- 
SECERIUG THAPIRGP ELCOMOVA. 66 656s ccs cee ee eke wee 4, 5, 7, 9, 

SHORTER HOURS AND LIGHTER WORK—Unnecessary Labor the 
Housekeeper Does 

THE SPIRIT OF THE HOME—An Unusually Interesting Letter 
With Some Comment by Mrs. Stevens 

WHY A PRETTY HOME SPECIAL?—We Cannot Afford to Leave 
Beauty Out of Our Lives......... 

WILT IT PAY TO FEED BEEF CATTLE?—When It Will and 
When It Will Not Pay 

WHY RURAL ENGLAND IS AN EDEN OF BEAUTY—I 
“Old Country” Teaches Southern Home-Makers 

WHY WE SHOULD GROW COVER CROPS—How They Save and 
Enrich the Soil 
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Save Hoursand Dollars 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silage 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage cut- 
ter owners in America. For 8 out of 10 cutters at work onthe Nation’s farms are “‘POWER- 
FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving invention which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, our 
business has practically doubled. This proves the new invention’s popularity. No other 
cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hooks. @ es, 
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“POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—“enormous Appetite” 





Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top ot highest silo. Spa- 
cious 10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap, 
No waste. 

25% heavier and stronger. Specially 
strengthened where most needed. 10% steel 
in all parts. Lifetime of service. 

Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro- 
longs life of machine. 


Free Book on Silage 


and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage profits. Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., 81 Polk St., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cute 
ters, Combination Ensilage and aaeeroe Machines, Drag 
and Circular Saw_ Machines, Champion Plows, Cob 
Grinders and Feed Mills, (BA) 


Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 


This force-feed machine, because it 
does faster work and cuts the silage so 
perfectly, saves its owners piles of good, 
hard dollars. The silo is now filled in 

5 almost half the time 
taken by the slower, 
slat-apron machine, 
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THE COLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


Specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton 
fields. No damage to the cotton. It saves two- 
thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter 
freezing and increases the yield. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” 


THE COLE MFG. CO., Box 100, Charlotte, N. C. 








The Improved Red Ripper 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 


My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


Loaned free for 30 days—no money FREE | 


down—freight prepaid—cash or credit. 
It grades, cleans and separates wheat, oats, LOAN 
# corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes a 
cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix. 
» ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
‘ thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
racked or feeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
Ha 10ur. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
% ver 250,000 in use in U. 8.and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
7 buy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served.’ Write today if you want % 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet ¢ (39) 


Box 96, 











































Up-to-Date Farm Machinery. | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
| but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
| we have iust indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
| shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
| and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
| any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


| One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
| To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 








Average Weekly Circulation 
Combined Editions 





get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 

















| “Taking Care of Little Children,” the 
Next Week Great New Work Now Being Done in 
England; ‘‘ Clarendon Davis and His Work,”’ a Little Journey 

to the Home of a Successful Farmer ; ‘‘ The Race Problem at 

Home and Abroad,’’ by Booker T. Washington; ‘*’Tenants 

and Landlords,’’a Symposium; Planning the Grounds of a New 
|Home, the second of Mr. Niven’s Articles ; ‘‘Practical Infor- 
mation About Oats,” the First of Four Articles by Dr. Butler; 
' “You Can Go to College,’’ a Talk to Boys. 


OUR NEXT SPECIAL. 


Our next Special, September 21, will, like this one, be a lit- 
tle out of the usual order. It will be a ‘‘Neighborhood Better- 
ment Special’’ and for it we want letters of actual experience 

elling what country folks have done, working together, to 
make their home communities better places in which to live. 
We do not care what line of work was done or attempted, if 
it was aneighborhood effort and had for its object the improve- 
ment of the neighborhood, we wish to hear about it. But 
please don’t send us essays or sermons. We can write all that 
sort of stuff we need. Letters should be in our hands by Sep- 
tember 10 at the latest. Five dollars for the best one, $2.50 for 
the second, regular space rates for all others used. Make them 
short and pcinted and send them early. 
























Key-Tree Brand 
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INSURES AN EARLY, EVEN AND SPLENDIDLY ViGOROUS 
CROV OF WAVING GRAIN. 
Because Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate contains 17 to 19 per cent 
highly available Phosphoric Acid 
h 9 Because its Phosphoric Acid is in the alkaling or soil-sweetening stat: 
> Because it cannot be washed away by winter rains. a 
Because it does not revert to insoluble forms. ‘ 
The Magnesia and large percentage of Lime in Thomas Phosphate renovat 
soil — unlocking imourisoned plant-food elements. Its Iron produces a_ vigorous, 
healthy growth. Thomas Phosphate is a crop producer PLUS a soil builder up 
In buying Thomas Phosphate, insist on the genuine—the Key-Tree Brand And 
buy enough for the succeeding crop of clover. it insures a good catch and 


luxuriant stand. 


WRITE NOW FOR PRICES AND FREE LITERATURE. 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO. 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK CITY CHARLESTON, S. C. 


























Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





E HAVE very few hogs overfed in the South. 

What I mean by this is, that if the hogs 
are given the right kind of feeds, a properly bal- 
anced ration, there is not much danger of over- 
feeding. From my experience, I am inclined to 
the conclusion that a hog under twelve months of 
age, if given the right kind of feed and handled 
properly, cannot be made too fat. I have seen 
hundreds of pigs underfced and J have seen scores 
of pigs fed too much of certain nutriments and 
too little of others, but i have seen few hogs in- 
jured by feeding too much of a properly balanced 
ration, when proper exercise is given. I believe 
that underfeeding is a fruitful source of weakness 
in our hogs. 





YOUNG friend writes to ask why some speak 

of ‘humus,’ while others use the term “or- 
ganic matter,” and still others say, rotting or de- 
caying ‘vegetable matter” or plants. Probably 
the best term is ‘‘decaying”’ or ‘rotting organic 
matter,’ or simply ‘‘organic matter.’’ Until the 
chemists gave a different or restricted meaning 
to “humus,’’ that term served best, because short- 
est. By “organic matter’ is simply meant the re- 
means or bodies of living or organized things. It is 
not right to restrict the organic matter to plants, 
because the bodies of animals are also included. It 
is also true that organic matter may get in such 
condition that decay or rotting takes place very 
slowly or not at all. For these reasons we should 
probably use the term “humus” or “decaying or- 
ganic matter’’—the decaying bodies of plants and 
animals. Organic matter and humus may not be 
the same from the chemist’s viewpoint, but they 
will long remain as practically the same in the 
minds of farmers. 





IVE me the analysis of lespedeza or Japan 
clover hay, stating the dry matter, protein, 
carbohydrates, fat and ash in 100 pounds.” 


In 100 pounds of lespedeza hay. 





Henry. La. Experiment Station. 
A EEOD 25 vee ave % 11.0 Tos. LE.37% ps: 
a 8:5 IDs, 4.14 Ths. 
Protein: ......... £3.38 Ips. 13.60 Tbs. 
VY :) 24.0 Ips. 27.58 Ibs. 
N. free extract 39.0 Tbs 40.93 Yds. 
ie 3.7 IDs. 2.38 Ibs. 
otal .... 100.0 Ibs. 


Estimated digestible nutrients in 100 pounds les- 
pedeza hay. From Henry’s ‘Feeds and Feeding.’”’ 





Digestible protein ............000000- 9.1 Ibs. 
Digestible carbohydrates ......... oak eh 28. 
Digestible fat ............ ; 1.4 IDs. 
Plant foods in 100 pounds of lespedeza hay 

Nitrogen ............0.. ‘ . 2.21 Ids. 
Phosphoric acid ........ (Est.) 40 Ibs. 
POtASH 6k kis bse sas (Est.) 1.30 Ys. 


Rotations and Soil Fertility—The Part the 
Legumes Play. 





F THE crops are to be rotated with a view 

to soil improvement, it is necessary to give 

greater prominence to the legume crops in the 
rotation. As a rule, the crops that use nitrogen 
taken from the soil never fail to get regularly 
into the rotation, but the legumes often fail to 
“ ure their regular place, because of the ground 
i 


too hard, or too dry, or on account of the 
cro needing cultivation, or the picking of the 


cr crop, or any one of a dozen other con- 
ver it excuses. Crop rotations will not increase 
50! tility unless the legumes, or stable manure, 
oY nmercial fertilizers, or all three, are used 
. 7 In fact, forty bushels of corn, even tho 
ne «kS are left on the land, or 1,300 pounds of 
cott eed will remove as much nitrogen as is 
cor ned in a ton of peavine hay, and forty 
bushels of oats, including the straw, will remove 
ny "e nitrogen than a ton of peavine or other 

When we consider that nitrogen is the one 
pin food most leached from the soil and that 
all Ops except legumes G@raw heavily on the 








nitrogen in the soil, we may begin to realize the 
necessity for the legume crops in the rotation and 
the stable manure made by feeding these legumes. 
Phosphorus and potassium are not leached to any 
considerable extent from the soil and are not de- 
stroyed by fire, so it is easy to keep pretty defi- 
nite and accurate account of the amounts of 
these plant foods removed from the land. More- 
over, they are cheap and as much can be replaced 
as is removed, at a small cost; but nitrogen is 
lost by leaching and removed by the crops, and 
is too expensive to be replaced in any other way 
except through the growing of legumes and appli- 
cations of stable manure. 

Finally, if we can once fully realize that rich 
soils are always well supplied with decaying vege- 
table matter and that soils without this decaying 
vegetable matter are always poor; that it im- 
proves the texture and moisture conditions of 
soils to fill them with humus; that soils full of 
humus are generally well supplied with available 
nitrogen, and that the best solvent for the other 
plant foods is decaying vegetable matter, we shall 
begin to appreciate the importance of legumes 
grown and fed to livestock in any system of farm- 
ing which is expected to increase or maintain 
soil fertility. 

Simply a rotation is not enough, nor is it suffi- 
cient to grow legumes and sell the hay, or to feed 
the legumes and waste the stable manure. If we 
could only realize that it takes a fair crop of 
legumes left on the land to put back as much 
nitrogen as is removed by a crop of fifty bushels 
of corn and that large quantities of additional 
nitrogen are leached from the soil, and then learn 
to treat our soil as we do our bank accounts, 
knowing that bankruptcy awaits both alike if the 
deposits do not equal or exceed the drafts, we 
would give a different direction to our farming 
and obtain more satisfactory results.. 


Why We Should Grow Cover Crops. 


HE idea that it is important that land be 
kept covered with a growing crop has had 
little place in our farming. The practice of 

“resting’’ land has been given much more prom- 
inence; but if the knowledge of soil fertility which 
has been developed in recent years is to influence 
the treatment of our soils, cover crops must re- 
ceive more attention. 

It is time, right now, to begin thinking of cover 
crops for the land this winter, and the thinking 
should be long and serious until it results in cov- 
ering every acre which it is practicable to cover 
with a growing crop from the time the crops of 
1912 are harvested until the planting of those of 
1913. When considering the planting of cover 
crops Many seem to regard what is practicable, 
the same as what is easy. We did not use it in 
that way. It may not be possible to have a cover 
crop on all land and it is easy to have none; but 
it is practicable and profitable to have a consid- 
erable portion of our cultivated lands covered with 
growing crops during the coming winter and early 
spring. 





The extent to which our readers will use cover 
crops will not depend on the eas? or difficulty with 
which they may be sowed. The extent of their 
use will depend on the importance which is at- 
tached to them. Many will allow land which 
could easily be covered to remain bare; while 
others will sow cover crops on large areas under 
great difficulties. It is customary for the South- 
ern farmer to excuse himself for his failure to 
keep his land covered, by stating that it is imprac- 
ticable to use cover crops to any large extent, or 
that the difficulty in preparing the land and sow- 
ing these crops is too great; but these are not the 
true reasons why our lands are left bare to wash 
and leach through our wet, open winters. The 
true reason is that we have not learned their im- 
portance. The ‘“‘resting’’ idea is largely respon- 
sible for our failure to use cover crops, but that 
will disappear as soon as we fully appreciate the 
value of cover crops in maintaining and building 
up soil fertility. 

There is no denying that with corn and cotton 
to gather, with the fall season hot and dry, and 
many shiftless land-owners well as tenants, 
there are many difficulties in the way of the gen- 


as 


eral or extensive use of winter cover crops. These 
difficulties are neither small nor unimportant, but 
they are less formidable than many think, tho 
they will always be great enough to prevent the 
full use of cover crops until we appreciate more 
fully their value. 

What, then, are the benefits to be received from 
cover crops? Why is it profitable to grow crops 
which are not to yield direct returns? 

We must first learn to appreciate the fact that 
our climatic conditions, heat and heavy rainfall, 
favor the loss of soil fertility from washing and 
leaching. These affect chiefly the supply of hu- 
mus and available nitrogen, but all plant foods, 
are lost through erosion or the washing away of 
the soil. 

A growing crop which covers the land at the 
season of heaviest rainfall is probably our best 
means of preventing both the leaching out of Sso- 
luble plant food and the washing away of the soil. 

Under the most favorable conditions a large 
part of the nitrogen put into the soil is never re- 
covered by the crops. The loss of nitrogen from 
washing and leaching is greater than that remov- 
ed by the crops, and as regards the supply of ni- 
trogen in our soils, we must aim to put in much 
more than is removed by the crops. Fifty bush- 
els of corn contains 46 pounds of nitrogen. To 
supply this nitrogen in fertilizer would require 
about 700 pounds of cottonseed meal, 300 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, or about 4% tons of average 
stable manure. 

if we put these two sets of facts together, 
namely, that a large part of the nitrogen put into 
the soil is never recovered by the crops and that 
larger amounts are removed by good crops than 
are usually put into the soil in fertilizers, we can 
at once realize the necessity both for stopping the 
large losses from leaching and washing and for 
adding to the supply by the growing and turning 
under of cover crops. 

How does the cover crop prevent the loss of 
nitrogen through leaching? The plant foods in 
the soil are not all available. They will not all 
dissolve in the soil-water. This is a wise provis 
sion of nature for maintaining soil fertility. But 
nitrogen and other plant foods are being con- 
stantly made available or soluble in the soil by. 
the decay of organic matter th.ough the activity, 
of bacteria. The processes by which nitrogen is 
made available are constantly going on whether 
there is a crop on the land or not. A cover crop 
growing on the land or filling the soil with its 
roots, serves as a collector of these available plant 

foods and they are safely stored in the bodies of 
the plants. When these plants are turned under 
in the preparation for the next crop, we have in 
a readily available form the plant foods which 
became available during the fall, winter and early 
spring, to supplement the plant foods which be- 
come available during the summer when the 
money crops are being grown. 

The chief use of the cover crop is, therefore, 
to prevent the loss of plant foods through leach- 
ing and to prevent the washing away of the sur- 
face soil. But if the cover crop is a legume, it 
actually adds to the supply of nitrogen whe2 
turned under, because it may get a large part of 
its nitrogen from the air. At any rate, the cover 
crop when turned under adds to the supply of 
humus or organic matter, and the decay of this 
dissolves other plant foods which the roots of the 
next crop could not get but for the assistance 
rendered by the decay of the cover crop that was 
plowed under. 

3ut the cover crop may 
pose, which is probably 
values. It supplies cheap 
which enables the soil 
quaatities of water to 


serve still another pur- 
greatest of all its 
material to turn under, 
to hold vastly larger 
tide over the dry spells 
that come nearly every summer at some time dur- 
ing the growing season of our money crops. The 
cover crop grows when the land is otherwise idle, 
and suffering because it is idle, and at the same 
time it may also afford some pasturage. Most 
important of all, perhaps, the winter cover crop 
matures at a time when feeds are more plentiful, 
pastures are at their best, and consequently the 
cover crop is more likely to be turned under for 
the benefit of the soil. 

The facilities for growing cover and restorativé 
crops, without restricting the area of summer oP 


the 











money crops is the greatest agricultural advan 
tage possessed by the South other sections. 
The use of cover crops should and must be ins 
creased. If ‘“‘an idle mind is the Devil’s work- 
shop,” idle land is no less a source of poverty 


for its owner. 
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HAT will stop the cotton caterpillar?”’ Spray- 
ing the cotton, the grass and weeds with 
lead arsenate, one pound to 30 gallons of water. 








HAT is the best time to turn under cowpeas 

so as to get the full nitrogen fixation that 
they will make?” Just as the leaves fall. The 
crop is then fully mature and has done all that it 
can in the way of getting nitrogen. 



























ANY complain of the red spider or mite in 
M cotton. This is one of the troubles of a 
drouth. If heavy rains come, they will not spread. 
Spraying with strong soapsuds is as good as any- 
thing but rather costly. A good rain will do as 
much good as anything. 








ILL oats that were grown where the Hessian 

fly attacked the crop be safe to use for 

seed?” Yes, the insects are not carried by the 

seed, and in my experience I have never had the 

fly attack oats, while they are pretty sure to find 
wheat, if sown too eariy. 








HEN and how shall I sow spinach and what 

variety?” Make the first sowing any time 
in August, and another sowing about the middle 
of September for winter and spring use. This 
sowing I find is better made broadcast and the 
seed sown quite thickly and on heavily fertilized 
soil, as it winters better when thus crowded. The 
Norfolk Savoy-Leafed is the best. 










































































OW shall I keep my early Irish potatoes over 
winter?” You cannot keep them. In a dark 

and cool cellar you might possibly keep them till 
_ Christmas. The way to have winter potatoes is 
to plant a late crop in July. Mine are just up the 
first of August and will grow till frost cuts the 
tops, and then they are easy to keep if kept ina 

dark place, just above the freezing point. 





HAVE an open well which I wish to curb with 

24-inch terra cotta pipe, and cement the joints 
“and cover the top over with cement. My neigh- 
“bors say that the pump will pull the. water from 
‘the bottom of the well and the top will become 
‘stagnant, and that the water needs the sunshine. 
What do you say?”’ Your plan will be a good one 
to prevent contamination of the water, and it 
‘would be still better to drive a pipe well down. 
-That is what I have, tho I use regularly the city 
‘water. The pipe well gives me cool water when 
-the city pipe water is warm. Do not pay any atten- 
tion to the predictions of your neighbors. More 
malaria comes from open wells than from almost 
“any other cause, and the tighter you close the 
well the better. 





-J HAVE a piece of red land that has been in 

wheat two years, and last year I made 13 
bushels of wheat an acre. I used 200 pounds of 
lime and 200 pounds of bone meal an acre on the 
wheat. I want to sow it in wheat again and the 
land seems dead. What shall I use.” Sowing 
wheat or any other crop with mere dribble of fer- 
tilizer, year after year, is a good way to get the 
land ‘‘dead.’”’ Then you mixed lime with bone 
meal and destroyed a good part of the ammonia 
the meal would have given you, and I have never 
found that an application of lime directly to the 
wheat crop is advisable. There is no profit in 
making wheat at the rate of 13 bushels an acre, 
and what you should do is to make a rotation in 
which the wheat will not come on the land more 
frequently than once in three or four years. In 
the meantime, build up the land with peas and 
clover, and make forage and feed it to stock to 
get manure for the land, and have a clover sod to 
turn under for corn on which all the manure has 
been spread during the winter, and have peas 
among the corn and disk these down after cutting 
the corn, and drill wheat after the corn, and you 
will soon be making more than 13 bushels an 
acre. I have in mind a farm that used to make 
12 to 15 bushels of wheat and 25 bushels of corn 
an acre, that last year made 98% bushels of corn 
an acre, with only a clover sod and a little lime, 
and no fertilizer, and made wheat at the rate of 
42 bushels an acre. That has been accomplished 
by good farming in a short rotation. Good farm- 
ing is what your dead land needs rather than fer- 
tilizer and wheat year after year. It is dead be- 
cause the life-giving bacteria -have been soured 
out and the soil is starved. 
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“CAROLINA LODGE”—AN ATTRACTIVE LOG COTTAGE. 























i is pretty picture comes from Mr. B. M. Caldwell, Oxford, N.C. Mr. Caldwell writes us an in- 
teresting letter about his farm which was an old place practically abandoned when he took it 
six years ago. The illustration shows to what advantage pine logs can be used in the building of a 
country home, and also how the natural forest growth can often be made to contribute to the beauty 


of acountry place. 











A Rotation for Peanut Lands. 


Carolina, has been worked each alternate 

year in corn and peanuts, I suppose, since 
the Revolution. Everyone in that section says 
that this land cannot be worked every year, but I 
claim it can, and will get better if some consider- 
ation is shown the soil.’’ 

You are right. Your neighbors have the old 
notion of what they call ‘‘resting’’ the land by 
letting it grow up in weeds and grass each alter- 
nate year. Of course, even this is better than 
working it in corn or cotton or peanuts every 
year, but it is far from being the best thing for 
the soil. The alternate plan does get some or- 
ganic matter into the soil, but it will never bring 
its soil up to its highest state of production. We 
do not practice a rotation of crops for the purpose 
of resting land. The soil does not get tired; it 
simply gets robbed of fertility, and we use a rota- 
tion to keep it hard at work all the time, growing 
something between sale crops that will feed stock, 
and through them feed the land, too. A rotation 
is designed to get more and more from the land 
by increasing its fertility through the use of 
legume crops that will get us the nitrogen that 
costs so much when bought in a fertilizer mixture, 
and through them also increasing the humus or 
organic decay in the soil, which, through the re- 
tention of moisture, will make the fertilizer we 
use more effective by dissolving them. 

What the rotation should be, will depend on 
what is the main money crop, for in any rotation 
we should have in view the maintenance and in- 
crease in production of the money crop of the sec- 
tion. If peanuts are the chief money crop, the 
rotation should be planned to give the peanut 
crop the best possible chance. If cotton is the 
money crop, then cotton should have the most 
favorable place in the rotation. In any rotation 
we should endeavor to produce the best and most 
of good forage for the feeding of stock, for stock 
feeding in some sort lies at the very foundation 
of all rational soil improvement. 


Some peanut growers, like some tobacco grow 
ers, are prejudiced against the legume crops, and 
seem to desire to depend year after year on fer- 
tilizers for their crop instead of using peas and 
clover to increase the humus in the soil and 
through their feeding to increase the manure and 
the organic matter it furnishes to the soil in addi- 
tion to plant food. It is not always well to follow 
two legume crops one after the other immedi- 
ately, and as peanuts and peas are both legumes, 
it may not be well to follow peas immediately 
with peanuts unless a liberal amount of lime is 
applied. But in the old plan of letting the land 
lie vacant in each alternate years, you are losing 
what you might gain by having something better 
than weeds and grass on the land. 


M* MOTHER’S land, in the coast of North 





You can grow peanuts with increasing crops by 
practicing a rotation in which peas and clover 
come in often on the land. Instead of letting 
the land lie out in weeds, break it well and sow 
peas in June, and when the pods are fairly ma- 
tured mow them for hay and cure in the way I 
have often advised. Then disk the stubble lightly 
and apply some Thomas phosphate and potash, 
and sow crimson clover in late August or Sep- 
tember. All the manure you can make should go 
out on this clover during the winter, and all be 
turned under for corn in the spring when the 
clover blooms. Cultivate this corn rapidly and 
level and shallow, and cut it and cure in shocks 
when well glazed, and disk the land well and sow 
to rye. Turn this rye under when knee-high in 
spring and prepare the land for peanuts, using 
400 pounds of Thomas phosphate and 40 pounds 
of muriate of potash an acre, and you can make a 
good crop of peanuts. Sow rye in the fall after 
the peanuts as a winter cover, and turn it under 
in spring and sow peas again for hay, and then 
repeat the rotation. 

This will mean running the laad in a three-year 
rotation, and it will always give you a green win- 
ter cover on the land, plenty of hay and corn 
stover to feed, with what feed you can get from 
the peanut tops, and the soil will be gaining in 
humus, and the Thomas phosphate will furnish 
you 40 pounds of lime in each 100 pounds that 
will to that extent tend to keep the soil sweet, 
while the application of potash will prevent pops. 
And you will find that all the crops grown will be 
increasing in amount while the land is kept con- 
stantly at work. 

Now, if I were planning for cotton I would use 
peas and clover every time instead of rye, and 
would always have peas among the corn. 





A Word to Correspondents. 


AM getting daily postal cards on which the 
I writers crowd all the words they can possibly 

squeeze in, with a pale pencil, and expect a per- 
sonal reply. I have one such card before me now, 
in which the writer says that he has sent me some 
plants to identify for him, which have not yet ar- 
rived. Now, the information will be of no general 
value to anyone else if the reply is in the paper, 
and the writer would be taking up space of no use 
to anyone else. Now it does seem to me that if 
a man needs any certain information that would 
be of value to him, he can afford to write a letter 
with ink on white paper, and enclose a stamped 
envelope for a reply, and I want to say once for 
all that I will not write letters in reply to these 
postal cards, tho where the matter can be of help 
to all I may reply in the paper. Mr. E. G. May 
writes a letter asking for information that will be 
of use to him only, and fails to tell me where he 
lives. I will reply as soon as he sends his address. 
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ERF is our first prize picture, and isn’t it a beauty? Not a ‘‘fancy 
place,” at all, just a neat country home, but made altogether un- 
usual by its surroundings. It is not everyone, of course, who can 

have such a splendid group of beautiful trees. but whoever has such 
should preserve them with religiouS care. When we come to a full ap- 
preciation of the beauty and dignity these magnificent old groves add to 
a farm home, they will be considered almost priceless. 

But let the mistress of this place, Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, of Ellendale, 
Tennessee, tell us about it. She says: 

“Our farm has four claims to beauty: a beautiful grove, a more beau- 
tiful view, a well-kept lawn (well-kept for people with limited means), 
and neat buildings. 

“The view and the grove are natural beauties; we deserve no credit 
for them. But the lawn and the out-buildings are due to our own efforts. 
The weakness of the place is its insufficient amount of flowers and 
shrubbery. That has been intentional, however. On grounds as large as 
ours (six acres) shrubs and flowers must be put out on a large scale 
and with a view to general effect. This we could not do until we got 
fences in place and walks laid out. 

“We began our improvements by tearing down shacks and dilapi- 
Gated fences. We had to dispose of shacks slowly, only as we were 
able to build better ones; we could dispose of superfluous fences more 
rapidly. ‘There were five or six small enclosures where we now have on- 
ly one large one. Then we cleaned off the grove. I did most of that 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME—BEAUTIFUL LARGELY BECAUSE OF ITS SURROUNDINGS. 





myself, burning brush, rags, old shoes and the like; selling old iron (such 
as was marketable); putting old bottles, broken tableware, etc., in bar- 
rels for chicken grit; saving chips, .umber scraps, and other wood waste, 
for winter fuel. 

“The grass came slowly. We have not yet been able to sow the 
whole yard in some pretty lawn grass. We have only encouraged the 
various grasses already in possession, filled in the weak spots with white 
clover and lespedeza, and kept all evenly mowed. The appearance on the 
whole has been satisfactory. 

“House: built before we came. Small and plain. Would cost about 
$2,000 now. Cost 15 years ago, when built, about $1,500. 

“Barn, (horse barn, cow barn, wagon shed, implement shed, all un- 
der same roof) about $500. Cow barn has concrete floor. 

“Water-works, including engine room (for engine, tank, work-shop, 
ete., with one room used for dairy-house), pump, pump jack, tank, gas- 
oline engine, 1,000 feet pipe, faucets, etc., with labor added, about $300. 

“Tenant house, (not visible in picture), four-room, ceiled, $250. 

“Chicken houses: I had old lumber from torn-down shacks—bricks 
also—which I used for two. The third is new. Two have plank floors 
(regular flooring), the other concrete floor. The total cost to me was 
between $50 and $60. To build them all new would have been more ex- 
pensive. The 14 yards cost about $40. 

“Fences: hog wire with barbed wire absve. About 14,000 feet. 
Posts made from post oak on place. Approximate cost, $300.” 

















The Stately Old Southern Type. 
ERE is an old-time Southern home. It belongs to Mr. J. S. White, 
of Mebane, N. C. There is a grace and dignity about these old-fask- 
ioned houses with big white pillars in front, which many of the modern 
“gingerbread”? contrivances entirely lack. They should never be allowed 
to go out of fashion. More porch room would be desirable in this case, 
but to us the house and its setting make a pretty picture. 














A Georgia Farmer’s Home. 
"THIS place belongs to Mr. L. J. Rogers, Columbus, Ga. He drew up 
the plans himself and built to his own taste. It has a bathroom, 
@& milk-room, an eight-foot porch on three sides and two small back 


porches. The total cost, he writes us, was about $1,600. 

There is a flower garden in front of the house and a Bermuda lawn 
in front of the yard. What we like about this Ipace, is the tasteful plant- 
ing of vines about it. What we do not like, is the fence so close to the 
house. A little yard does not fit in with a country home. Where it is 
possible, do without a fence; when one is necessary, enclose as much 
land as can be cared for, and make the fence as inconspicuous as possible. 











This Home Was “Fixed Up” by the Field Hands in Wet Weather. 


HIS is a simple little country cottage made beautiful by paint and the 

improvement of the grounds. The long terrace by the roadside 
was made by covering a dilapidated rock wall, which was placed there 
to keep the soil from washing. hen I sodded this and all the grounds 
in Bermuda grass. The yard is 250 feet wide. The back and side fences 
are hidden by well-kept California privet hedges. To the south of the 
house is a large rose garden filled with all varieties of Southern roses. 
Jack of this, between the roses and hot-house, I have a hedge of altheas 
that is in full bloom for two months. Just in front of the rose garden ‘s 
a chrysanthemum bed. 

“The house is screened throughout and has water in bathroom and 
kitchen. I cannot state the cost, as I made these improvements with 
the field nands when the ground was too wet for field work.”’ 

So writes the owner of this cottage, Mr. S. M. Day, of Nixburg, Ala., 
end his statement shows how it is possible for the farmer of moderate 
means to make his home attractive without any great outlay of money. 
The same lesson may be drawn from Mrs. Jenkins’ account of the gradual 
development of her place, and the work she did cleaning up. In fact, 
the looks of many country places might be changed wonderfully by just 
a little cleaning up and repairing which anyone could do. 
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Our Educational Directory. 








The North Carolina State Normal 
7-——and Industrial College—TY_ 


CULTURE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


OFFERS TO WOMAN—A Liberal Education; Equipment 
fessional Training for Remunerative 


SELF-SUPPORT 


for Womanly 
Employment. 


Service; 


Home Economies, 
Special courses in Pedagogy 


‘ ; in Manual Arts; 
\ and i 


in Domestic Science, 


society halls, gynasium, music rooms, teachers’ 


training school, infirmary, 
dry, 


plant, and open air recreation grounds. 
Dormitories furnished by the State. Board at actual cost. 
dry, tuition, and text-books—$195 a year. 
to become teachers. 

Fall term opens in September. 
term begins in Jun¢ 


For catalog and other information, 


central heating 


Spring term begins January 22nd, 1912. 


address, 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 





Pro- 


Five well-plamned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Pedagogy, Music, and 


Household Art 


Economics; in Music, and in the Commercial branches. 
\ Teachers and Graduates of other colleges provided for in both regular and special 
courses, 
Equipment modern, including furnished dormitorics, library, laboratories, literary 


model laun- 


Expenses—board, laun- 
Tuition free to those who pledge themselves 


Summer 


| the planting of trees, 
| This causes’ the whole building to 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 














GEORGIA SCHOOL of TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


An Engineering Institute of the 
highest rank, in theheart of the 
progressive South. 1050 feet 
above sea level. The climate is 
healthful and delightful. Ad- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chem- 
| istry and Architecture, Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill and 
3} Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Building, and new 
. M. C, A. Building, costing $75,000.00. 


The demand for the School’s graduatesis much greater than the sup- 
ply. ggg ooryo Cost 
sonable. 


r reas a 
See eae oeees ca TG, MATHESON, LL. 8., President. 





















EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 
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Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, pre- 
paring for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in 
college. Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control. Accredited relations with University. 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session 
under $225. Many things you want to know about the 
school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY and BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Prepares for College, University or Business. 


tion, Art, Telegraphy, Business. Exccllent Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice. 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. Good boarding arrangements, with 
dormitory for girls. 506 students last year, representing 65 counties, six States, 


and Cuba. “One of the greatest schools in the State.’’—Gov. R. B. 
“Your school is doing a blessed work.”—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 
“It is doing a high quality of work.”—President Alderman. 
“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina.””—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of our greatest schools.”’—Judge Pritchard. 
For catalog, or further information, address, 
J 


Glenn. 





Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


Special teachers in charge of Elocu- \ 

















. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 

Ss LEARN TELEGRAPHY =< 
housands of Operators Needed Salaries $45. to$90: per 
Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
——Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. >} 
We give students actual experiance - Write Now — jf 
SPARTANBURG SCHOOL or TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C. ji 
















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — Virginie 


Medicine—Dentistry —Pharmacy 


20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 





College of William and Mary, 
The Alma Mater of Statesmen. 


Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Degrees of A. B., B. 
5.» M. A., Special Teachers’ Courses. Excellent ath- 
letic field. All sports. Healthy location. Situated on 
C. & O. Railway, half-way between Fort Monroe and 
Richmond; 8 miles from Jamestown; 12 miles from 
Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine months 
gbeard and fees) only $228.00. Session begins Sept, 


New Fireproof Building, 

Unexcelled Equipment, 

Modern Laboratory Methods, 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
Write now for Catalogue A. p. 


WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 


ist, Write for annual catalogue 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Box D, 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


HOW TO MAKE THE HOME-GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. — 





1. The Need of More Care in the Laying Out of Home Grounds 
and How to Go About the Work. 





By L. A. 
| |: is the intention of the writer to 


contribute a series of articles on 
this subject. No attempt will be 
made to treat the subject exhaustive- 


{ly or from the technical standpoint, 
| but 


strictly from the amature’s 
standpoint and in terms that anyone 
can understand. 

Entirely too little attention is paid 
to the looks of our farm homes, es- 
pecially on the outside. Very often 
we see fine and expensive houses built 
with absolutely no attention paid to 
shrubs, etc. 


look ‘botched up,’’ unfinished, and 
uninviting. With all the costly part 
of the work finished the part that 
adds so much to the looks of the sur- 
roundings and costs so little is left 
undone. It is the purpose of these ar- 


Niven. 
for his picture. Landscape garden- 
ing proper deals with the decorating 
of large estates, parks, etc. There- 
fore, the decorating of home grounds 
should be called home decoration in- 
stead of landscape gardening. 
Before starting any of this work 
it is necessary that you should be 
thoroughly familar with the different 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., you ex- 
pect to use. If you do not know 
something of the characteristics of 
all the plants you expect to use, you 
cannot place them intelligently, or 
in such a way that they will give the 
anticipated results. Therefore, use 
none of these except the ones you 
know—their habits of growth, ete, 
Probably the greatest mistake 
made by the average person is the 
failing to make a plan and study it 
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LAYOUT FOR THE GROUNDS ABOUT A SCHOOLHOUSE. 


more 
healthy interest in the beautifying of 
our home grounds and to give brief 
directions for carrying out the work 


| in order that such cases may not hap- 


pen with us. Just a little attention 
paid to the plantings on the home 
grounds accomplishes much in im- 
proving the looks. The average per- 
son seems to think that to do this 


| work requires a whole lot of money 


and work, but this is not the case. 
It is not necessary to carry out 
an elaborate plan in order to 
improve the looks of the grounds. 


| Do not attempt to ape some million- 
| aire’s grounds or 


some large park 
system, but make a simple plan and 


| carry it out. An elaborate plan part- 


ly completed and poorly cared for is 
worse than nothing, so do not at- 
tempt to go beyond your means. 
If you have only a certain amount 


| of money to put into a home, do not 


put every cent of it in the house and 
leave the grounds untouched. It will 
be much better to leave out a small 
amount of the money from the house 
and put it in the improvement of the 


| grounds. 


One of the first essentials in the 


| beautifying of home grounds, or any 


other grounds for that, is a good 
lawn, as the lawn is the canvas on 
which the picture is to be painted. 
The landscape gardener uses the 
lawn for his canvas while the real 
painter uses canvas made of cloth 





before doing the planting. No one 
can do this and get the best results 
from his Work. Make a definite plan 
on paper before anything is done. 
The accompanying plan shows just 
what is meant by a plan. The plan 
itself is that of a schoolhouse and 
grounds, the grounds being one acre 
in extent. Mothing will develop the 
love for the beautiful in nature more 
than a study of this kind of art and 
nature. All who are concerned in 
the place should be consulted when 
making the plan—father, mother, 
brother, sister and all. Take plenty 
of time to consider the different 
points. In making the plan it is ad- 
visable to draw to some definite 
scale in order that you may locate 
every tree, shrub, ete.; at its exact 
position. If the grounds are small, 
one inch equal to ten feet will do. If 
large, the scale will of necessity be 
larger unless you use a very large 
piece of paper. Anyone who is real- 
ly interested in the improving of the 
home grounds and has a common- 
school education can make such @ 
plan without any real trouble, but 
it requires work and thought. 


The two common systems are the 
natural system and the artificial or 
geometrical system. In the natural 
system we follow the arrangement 
of nature as nearly as possible— 


walks in curves, trees not in straight 
lines, etc. 
rica] 


The artificial or geomet- 
system .is where the work is 
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ing about this home is unusually 


trees on each side with the open lawn in front, 
it) in the corner of the yard, and the hedge around all, 
It belongs to Mr. R. H. 


rate layout. 


Some Good Planting Effects. 
fags is not a very good cut—the picture was too dark, but the plant- 








good, so far as we can judge. The 
the magnolia (as we take 
make a first- 


Gray, of Statesville, N. C. 





laid out largely in circles, semicircles, 
squares, and other geometrical fig- 
ures. In our country the natural 
system is used almost entirely ex- 
cept on small city lots or squares of 
small area. The geometrical is used 
very largely in Europe. In the coun- 
try the natural system should always 
be followed, as the geometrical plan 
would not harmonize with the sur- 
rounding country. It is necessary 
to discuss this subject under two gen- 
eral heads: for new homes, and for 
homes that are already established. 
Therefore, the next article will deal 
with the decorating of new homes. 

While this article is nothing more 
than an introduction to the subject, 
it will.be well for all who are espec- 
jally interested to keep in mind the 
points brought’out, as it will be nec- 
essary to follow each article closely 
in order to have a clear understand- 
ing of the discussions. 





The Story of a Flower Garden. 

V E have a little flower garden 

now. I say ‘“‘we’’ because I 
mean the whole household, no matter 
how much they discourage me, and 
we shall all share alike with the 
flowers. 

I want to tell The Progressive Far- 
mer girls how it was made and just 
what it cost mother. Of course, 
mother is a breeder of pure-bred 
Rhode Island Reds and Buckeyes. 
That’s why we have our little flower 
garden now and so many things we 
needed we never had before. 


Brother hauled a load of cedar 
poles to make stove-wood. I saw my 
chance. With the aid of my little 


sisters I got 16 of those poles, sawed 
them each one in two, ®kinned them 
all, dug the holes two feet deep, put 


the posts in, picked up old planks, 
nailed them at the bottom of the 
posts, made the gate out of tobacco 
sticks, which made a pretty little 
gate. Found some hinges on an old 
door and hung my gate. Strange 
to say, the gate was hung before the 


Wire came. 
come when 
bought a 


wide 


But I knew it would 
this was done. Mother 
hundred feet of three-foot 


plain garden wire which cost 
$1.50 and 20 cents for staples. We 
then put up the wire, with grunts 
and bruised fingers. That all being 


done, we then laid two 


walks, bor- 
dered them with violets. 


Planted 16 


rose plants we rooted last fall. 
I bought $1 worth of flower seeds 
and plants. All of our garden was 


done within a week’s time, 
any work except my little 
I. All of it cost us $2.70. 
NANNIE B. LONG. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


no one did 
sisters and 
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“Corn Day” in Catawba County. , 


ORN from ten to 12 feet high, av- 
eraging two ears to the stalk 
drew a crowd of over 500 people”to 
John W. Robinson’s farm five miles 
from Hickory, N. C., the first week 
in August. It was ‘“‘Corn Day” there. 
There are four acres, Which will like- 
ly average 100 bushels to the acre. 
Mr. Robinson quit clerking in a 
store some years ago and settled on 
a big plantation owned by his father 


or 





before him. By raising dairy cattle 
he is bringing up his land to a won- 
derful state of fertility, and he has 
no trouble in disposing of his buttér¢ 
fat to the Hickory Creamery, whieh 
he helped to organize. The field the 
corn is now planted on used to be the 
cattle pasture. 

Mr. A. L. French made two fine, 
common-sense talks, and Miss Maud 
Eckard told of the excellent work 
being done by the Girls’ Tomato 
Club of this county. aul 

Mr. Robinson fed the entire érow d 
with corn soup made from the.pro- 
duct of his fine corn patth, the soup 
being reinforced with a solid sand- 
wich. 


Henry Lutz, another of Catawhba’s 


successful farmers, looked over Rob- 


inson’s patch, and said if put 
ensilage now it would make 30s 
enough to feed ten steers f 
months. a 
HOWARD A. BANKS. 
Hickory, N. C. 





When to Sow Crimson Clover. 


] SOWED crimson clover last year 











late in September, both in “TpF | 
and corn, and it did very a Dat | 
this year I intend to sow abou fhe 


middle of this month, as my land has 


plenty of moisture and I think the 
sooner it comes up the better. 
Sowing clover by itself, I would 


sow much later, as it has no protec- 
tion unless you sew rape along with 
it, which might do. I would ,8tiz- 
gest that instead of harrowing W-tn, 


it is much better to put a light roWer | 


over it, w 
ture and 
seed-bed. 

I am“to sow red and alsike clover 
in my oats in September. 
After the oats are two inches high I 
will sow the clover and roll it in. 

I find that the roller is one of the 
most useful impletnents on thé farm, 
especially on heavy land, and saves a 
great deal of labor. All spring grain 


hich will keep 
clover like a 


in the »rois- 
well-packed 


winter 


crops should be rolled when about 
four to six inches high. It breaks 
the crust and makes the plants tiller 
out; also makes the bed more 
smooth for reaping. ae F. 
PATRICK earriighl 
Edentcn, N. C. ¥ 
You can make money taking subscrip- | 


tions for us. 
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SOW RY E 








The Progressive Farmer recommends that you sow 
I have 500 bushels of fine new rye seed. 
Write quick. Also 


rye. 


500 Bushels New Rye 
8,000 Bundles Ties 
5,000 Bushels Peanuts 


500 Bundles HoopIron 700 Spirit Barrels 


Corn, Hay, Meal, Rice, Lard, Sheeting, Canned Goods, § 
and all other goods usually carried in a ~~ 
Wholesale Grocery. 







4,000 Rolls Bagging 
10,000 Cotton. Sheets 
2,000 Barrels Flour 








Ti 












DD. L. 
120, 121, 122, 
WILMINGTON, 





Nos. 








GORE COMPAMY 
123, 124 North Water Street; 
NORTH CAROLINA, 



























2s SHORT.STEPS TO SUCCESS 2 


LAST YEAR 





FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 3,1912 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE € 





N ROANOKE 


ATIONAL Business CoLLEcE. ROANOKENA. 





for 250 Students, - Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLERATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


° abd del 2 












business io is the key that opens 
me avenues success 1 any other 
training. Our Colles ges are located in the 
UP COUNTRY. Positions secured. Cata- 
log free 

Cc E CIL’S BUSINESS COLLE GE, 
Spartanbuug, S. C., or Anderson, S. C. 





College of Veterinary Medicine 


George Washington University 
located at Washington, D. C., where instant access 
may be had to all the records of Government re- 
search along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and all the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 
those who wish to earn while they learn. For cata- 
logue address 


DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN, 
2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Meiallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 5 
and Farmers’ Winter Course _ 
















Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, ete:, 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 
Write for catalogue. 








| 


|ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


airls’ 

| Boarding atory School Dormitory 
School, Music, Art, Expres-| With all 

| Limited to sion, Business. Modern 
ie Thoroughly equip- 

| 60. Every} ped and_ expenses} Conven- 

very low: $150.00.] . 
home care. Send for Catalog. iences. 








ELON LEGE 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AT A LOW 
COST UNSURPASSED IN THE SOUTH 
Yeu can get every modern convenience in 













equipment and scholarship at Elon College 

—one of the South’s most prozressive col- 
leges—for only $137.00 to $187.00 per ten months 
session. Also, highest instructions in MUSIC, 
ART, EXPRESSION, COMMERCIAL BRAN- 
CHES and NORMAL STUDIES. A. B., PH. B.. 
1., B. PE., and M. A., Degrees unde seventeen 
specialists. Special attention to those deficient 
in one of more studies. Sit down at once and 

s =write for particulars to 


Pres. W. A. HARPER, Elon College. N.C. Box K 























WILSON, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 


College and Prepar- Boys’ New 3 








CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 


3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


FR OANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 
For Men. 60th year begins Sept. 18. 


Courses for De- 
grees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commercial 
and P sparatory C ourse Ss. ibrary, 24,000 volumes; 
working laboratories; good morals and dis ciplin 
Churches; no bar-rooms, Healthful mountain loc 
Very moderate expenses. Special terms tocle 
sons and candidates for ministry. Catz ilog free. 


J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











rgymen’s 
"Addre s 











NEW BUILDING, 
ACCOMMODATING 
$00 STUDENTS. 


llipe’ 


146-156 WMA STREET, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


DAVIS-WAGNER 


LD, 
POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 








| AGRICULTURAL and 



















MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
For males only. Practical agri- 
cultural and mechanical branches. 
Open all the year. 
lor free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - President, 
Greensboro, N. e 


Oxford College | 


PE Sane AO OXFORD, N. C. a 

Founded 1850. % 
Lite rar} *, Music, Art, Teaching, Busi--—=he* 
’ Domestic Science Courses. 

















Boa ard 


and General Tuition a Year, 
$le Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F, P. HOBGOOD, President. 



















~ 

CATAWBA COLLEGE 

and FITTING SCHOOL 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

Opens Sept.4. Christian, but not sectarian. Co-ed- 
ucational. Healthful location. quipment. 
Strong Courses—Classical, Scientific, Art, Mus 

Expression, Business, 
Agriculture—A six-year course, Laboratory and 
Field Work. Educates FOR the farm. 

W. R. WEAVER, A.M., 
















Dean. 





Indiana Veterinary College 


Conferring the Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








Indianapolis, - Indiana. 


} 








THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Founded 1883. 

established school, noted 
| ( 1 meth- 














> and practica 





Presi< 


8, adcaress iis 






M. R. ©. V.S8.; 
Chicago, It. 





ae State St., 7 













































































THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Your harvest will not bring 
you full return—if it does not 
bring you a Ford car—a nec- 
essary part of a modern farm 
equipment. It’s the won- 
derful economy, reliability 
and low price of the Vana- 
dium built Ford that makes 
it ‘the farmer’s car.” 

















75,000 Ford cars already sold this sea- 
son—one-third of America’s product. 
Five passenger touring car $690—three 
passenger roadster $590—torpedo run- 
about $590—delivery car $700—town 
car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, complete with 
all equipment. Get catalogue No. 323-A 
from Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


























THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











WILLIAMS MILL. 


..,2he Williams Millis supreme. No other mill like it; only 
mill with pebble stone grit buhrs, so adjusted that hard sub- 
stances cause no injury. Buhrs cannot drift or run together 
when mill runs empty; strong rigid frame; certain, simple 
feed. Ifitisn’t all you expect you 


GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Don’t make a mistake. Investigate our mill and guarantee 
, before buying; prices satisfactory. 


“ee right down now and write for catalog and set yourself 


WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N. C. 


















THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Modern, up-to-date grist mill for making high-grade 
table meal and all feed products. Made of finest mate- 
rial—simple, strong, durable, noiseless, and has greater 
and better grinding capacity. Improved disk feeding de- 
vice. Every Mill Guaranteed as Represented. 

Send for catalog, which explains the con- 
struction and many advantages of the 
BELL GRIST MILL. 

Reliable agents wanted. Don’t delay. 
Write now for prices while you think of it. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 
RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA. 











(Manufacturers.) 













IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISH IT 
iN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURHB IT WILL PAY You BH- 
CAUSH IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


) 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE HOME ‘CIRCLE 





THE OLD FARMHOUSE. 





quaint, 


S ERENELY humble, sweetly 


The old house stands amid the 


trees, 


The spangl@d sunshine streaming 


through 


Wide windows, open to the breeze. 


The grass clings close around its 
base, 


The roses clamber on the eaves, 
The gate with welcome opens wide 
And every wandering guest re- 


ceives. 


Friend of the flowers about its 
feet— 


A refuge when the tempests 
beat. 


Kin to the fields and skies it seeing, 


A resting-place when days are fair, 


And all this outward charm is part 


Of that great peace which dwells 


inside, 


For underneath the old gray roof 


Honor, Content and Love abide. 
—E. E. Miller. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE HOME. 


Not Only More Beauty, But more Convenience Needed in Our 
Homes—Not Only More Material Comforts, But More of the 
Unselfish Spirit Which It Takes to Make a Real Home. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


HERE is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, so tremendously 
worth while as a good home. 

It is the soil in which characters are 
raised. There is no place in the world 
that lends itself to the making of a 
good home as the country which so 
generously and lavishly provides the 
ideal setting of green fields, running 
Certainly, 
we ought to find the 


brooks and deep forests. 
if anywhere 
perfect home, it is on the farm. 


But home is more than a matter 


of furnishings, a clean house, 
three meals a day. 
body; 


when 
when it is gone. 


These form the 
the home has also a soul, so 
subtle thai it is easily overlooked, so 
vital that the home is a poor thing 
it droops and a dead thing 


the home. 


There is much food for thought in 
a letter recently received from one 
of our Progressive Farmer women, 
a revelation of a vibration tragically 
common, a picture of a home that 
has possibly always lacked that sub- 
tle thing which we call the soul of 
This soul of the home is 
wound up in the beautiful co-oper- 
ative spirit existing between husband 
and wife. parents and children. But 
let us turn to the letter: 


“T have been married six 
years, have two small children, 
keep a cook, but owing to her 
age and infirmities I have to 
help do the cooking. 

“My dining-room and kitchen 
are about ten yards from the 
dwelling house. I have to go 
down high steps from the porch 
and up again at the kitchen 
rain or shine. In bad weather 
we have to traverse this dis- 
tance on our heels generally to 
keep from getting our feet wet. 
The children, of course, we 
have to carry in our arms to 
keep them dry in crossing. 

“My smoke-house is about 20 
yards from the kitchen; besides 
the meat, sausage, lard, the 
meal, flour and kerosene oil are 
also kept there. 

“The stovewood is only about 
five yards from the kitchen but 
it lies right out in the open with- 
out any suggestion of a shelter 
over it and you know it never 
was fun to cook with wet stove- 
wood. 

“In regard to water, we had 
used an open well which is 
about 40 yards from the kitch- 
en until some weeks ago when 
the water became so obnoxious 
with the odor of dead rats that 
we had to discontinue the use of 
it; and now all the water we 
use for drinking and cooking 
purposes has to be brought from 
a pump at the horse lot, which 
is about 100 yards away. 

“My house is exactly like it 


was in my husband’s mother’s 
life-time. Yes, and in his grand- 
mother’s life-time, too! 

“The furniture is the same 
my husband’s grandmother used 
with the exception of a piano he 
gave me as a bridal present, a 
sewing machine he bought the 
year we were married and a 
handsome -roller-top desk he 
bought for himself last year. 
The furniture is good, however, 
as I like old-fashioned things 
when they are convenient. 

“IT forgot to mention my veg- 
etables, for which we have to 
go down the field for nearly a 
quarter of a mile in the summer, 
as my husband is a truck far- 
mer and we do not have a gar- 
den near the house. 

“No doubt, you think by this 
time we are very poor people. 
We are not rich; in fact, you 
could not call us even wealthy, 
but we do make a good living. 
Or, better still, let me tell you 
something about what my hus- 
band is doing. 

“To begin with, he is a col- 
lege-bred man, having taken a 
course at A. & M. College. 

“T believe it was the first year 
we were married he bought a 
peanut thresher, corn shredder, 
and hay press all of which 
came to about $1,500. He paid 
for it all. Then he bought some 
eattle and went to dairying 
along with his farming, finally 
built, equipped and paid for a 
nice modern dairy-house with 
every imaginable convenience. 
In the meantime he had bought 
and paid for two gasoline en- 
gines, one large and one small, 
to do the various kinds of farm 
work with. 

“Then last year he got a ma- 
nure spreader. 

“He being the only child, we 
live with his father who is a 


widower, and between them 
they own all sorts of cultiva- 
tors, harrows, rakes, mowing 
machines, etc. His father has 


recently built a big nice horse- 
barn with concrete foundation, 
concrete water trough with 
pump convenient for watering 
the horses and mules, the whole 
having cost him over $700. 

“Last year my husband bought 
an automobile. Now, I don’t 
disapprove of all these improve- 
ments; in fact, I need hardly 
tell you that I feel thankful we 
have prospered. 

“But it does seem as if we 
are pulling a little one-sided. If 
he is not satisfied to farm as his 


grandfather did, with the same , 


methods, buildings and imple- 
ments his grandfather used, how 


liv 
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can he expect me to be content 
keeping house with the same 
conveniences—or rather = in- 
conveniences his grandmother 
had? When we talk these 
things over and I tell him how 
bad I want two rooms, a hall 
and front porch, built on so we 
can cook and eat in bad weath- 
er without getting wet to do it, 
he contends that he is not able 
to build and we ought to be sat- 
isfied with the home we’ve got 
as so many people haven't as 
good as this. 

“JT know that is true and if 
we were not able to add all 
these improvemetts to the farm 
I would not expect to add any 
to the home. 

“He says we have to buy and 
have up-to-date farm equip- 
ment in order to make a better 
living. The other farmers have 
it, and if we don’t we’ll get left. 

“That may be so, but I don’t 
see what anybody wants to make 
money for if its got to be all put 
right back in the soil—all spent 
for farm things and none used 
to make our lives pleasanter 
and more comfortable. 

“We'll never pass this way 
but once’’ and I see no reason 
why this passing should not 
have aS much enjoyment in it 
as possible. I hate to complain, 
I guess I am unreasonable, but 
I would like my home, the place 
where I have to spend the most 
of my days, if nothing happens, 
a little more convenient. Can 
you blame me? 

“T read what you wrote about 
your kitchen and just longed to 
get in one like it and cook one 
meal. I guess there’s quite a 
difference in yours and mine— 
mine never had any window in 
it at all until a few years ago 
I got them to have one put in— 
we had to keep one door open 
to see how to cook! It never 
has been ceiled and the grime 
and smut of two generations 
still clings to the rafters and 
studding—the back door fas- 
tens with an _ old-fashioned 
latch and the front door you 
pull to and fasten from the out- 
side with a string; if you want 
it closed when you are on the 
inside (and as cold as this win- 
ter has been we usually did as it 
is a north door) you have to 
prop it with a stick of wood or 
set a chair behind it. 

“T have not exaggerated in 
what I’ve written, I’ve simply 
stated a few of the facts. 

“While they are teaching the 
young men at A. & M. College 
to have up-to-date improved 
farms, machinery, stock, they 
would, in my humble opinion, 
do well to teach them a little 


something about convenient, 
comfortable homes for’ the 
young wives they will be al- 


most sure to get. 

“The wives of today usually 
have some up-to-date ideas of 
their own, but without the aid 


of the husband they cannot 
carry them into effect—unless 
they have property of their 
Own.”’ 


To have a woman a mere drudge 
is every whit as bad as tc have 
the man a mere drudge. It frequent- 
ly happens that the life of the wom- 
an on the farm, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly on the part of the man, re- 
Solves itseif into the life of a drudge. 
The conditions of farm life must al- 
ways be shaped with a view to the 
welfare of the farmer’s wife. That 
means a comprehensive and sympa- 
thetic understanding of what is in- 
volved in the daily routine, the end- 
less number of steps, the severe 
physical tax upon the woman, even 
under the best of conditions. Only 
as the man, who assumes full respon- 
sibility for the adjustment of the 
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UNUSUAL BUT “HOMEY” AND ATTRACTIVE. 





ATALOSI,” this place is called. 


work outside and in is pine finished in 


charm and home-likeness. 














Citronelle, Ala. The outside finish is “pebble-dash” stucco. The wood- 


The house has a metal tile roof, bath, septic tank sewer, pneumatic water sup- 
ply. Over the porch at south end are two sleeping rooms with large windows 
open to ceiling. The cost of this house was about $2,500. 


An attractive place, and just think how much the fine trees add to its 





It belongs to Mr. E. J. Stebbins, of | 
natural colors with a creosote stain. | 








financial budget, realizes what. the 
duties of the household really are, 
can he come to appreciate the neces- 
sity for a gasoline iron, a washing 
machine, a convenient kitchen and 
proper equipment. 

The idea suggested by the writer 
of this letter that our schools and 
colleges should fit young men and 
women to better appreciate the im- 
portance of making the house we 
live in a real home is worthy of 
thought. It may mean a sacrifice of 
some of the traditional school sub- 
jects to which we cling tenaciously. 
But what value has Greek and Rom- 
an history to a girl, if at the same 
time she does not learn something of 
the underlying principles concerning 
her own relation to her present and 
prospective home and her home com- 
munity? What profit does a boy 
have from an exhaustive study of 
higher mathematics in a _ college 
course if he has not learned pro- 
cesses of simple division as it should 
apply to the apportionment of the 
household and farm income? 

There is a fearful defect in char- 
acter in the man who is unwilling 
to share equally with the woman 
whom he has asked to share his fu- 
ture with him. A woman who is in- 
capable in matters financial as they 
relate to the home and home inter- 
ests is unquestionably not the wom- 
an to administer his home along 
other lines or mother his children. 

We are discussing ‘‘Pretty Homes’”’ 
in this issue. Given all these things, 
there comes also the many finer ad- 
justments that make for joy and se- 
renity of the dwellers therein. There 
is a much-used word in our Ameri- 
can life today. It is “reciprocity.” 
We might also apply it with equal 
advantage to the home as well as to 
the business world. I like very much 
a friend’s definition of the word 
—‘Reciprocity is doing what the 
other person wishes and being per- 
fectly happy about it.” 


Private John Allen’s Speech. 
Senator John Sharp 
his friend, Private 
representing a 


Williams says that 
John Allen, formerly 
Mississippi district in Con- 
gress, seems perfectly satisfied to give his 
attention exclusively to personal = affairs 
around Tupelo and has seemingly laid aside 
all political ambition. 


“He mixes a little in local affairs for the 





benefit of his friends,’ said Senator Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ and recently made one of the short- 
est and best nominating speeches on record. 

“An old friend of ours, a Confederate 


veteran, who lost two legs and one arm in 
battle, wanted a small office and asked 
Allen to nominate him. 

“When the time came, Allen, with a voice 
like a guitar, said: “Gentlemen of the con- 
vention, I desiré to nominate all that’s left 
of my poor old friend, John Smith.’ Smith 
swept the convention.’’—Exchange. 


SHORTER HOURS AND LIGHTER | 
WORK. 


Practical Suggestions for 
Bringing Them About. 


Some 


ID you ever sit down and think 
deeply over your work as a 
whole and earnestly try to see where | 
and how you could improve your 
way of doing things; whether you | 
could not save a little time here, a 
few steps there, every day, in almost 
everything that you do? 
Perhaps you will smile at this as | 
a trivial suggestion, but do you real- 
ize that even 25 minutes saved each | 


day is a whole day gained in a} 
month? Remember, too, that ‘‘big | 
business’ people pay experts thou- | 


sands of dollars just to show them 
how to save a few moments time | 
and labor for each employe, and one | 
unnecessary motion of an arm or | 
hand is considered worthy of atten- 
tion. 


Suppose we take up the kitchen | 
first, as that is the most important, 
often the most trying field of the 
country housewife’s work. If you 
have “help,’’ what I say applies to 
her as well as to yourself. If you 
are paying for labor, you should ar- | 
range it so that you will secure the | 
best results. 


Is your kitchen as well arranged 
for you to work in, as well provided 
with the things you need, as is pos- 
sible for you? 


and spending time and strength in 
the kitchen when you 
elsewhere. 

Study the arrangement of the 
things in your kitchen. Do you not | 
like the situation of the stove? Then | 
get a joint or two of stovepipe and 
have it moved; sometimes a longer 
pipe helps the draft. 

Is your fuel box conveniently near 
the stove? Of course, you know it 
ought to have rollers on it if pos-! 
sible. 

How about the kitchen table 
it over in a dark corner, away from 
the light and the stove? If there is 
no other suitable place for it, put 
eastors on the legs and pull it out 
when you wish to use it. A small ta- 
ble on rollers is a very convenient 
thing; place it near the stove or win- 


ought to be 


is 















You can save Money 
by using 


Certain-teed| 


Roofing 












































A tile roof on this house 
would have cost.........$455.00 


A shingle roof would have 
COS oe cvcvccccccccoceccss Gla 


The Certain-teed Roof 
used, cost............$62.50 


—you can save just as much! 


Of course you don't want to sacrifice roofing quality 
for price—but if you can get a better roofing material 
for less money—if you can buy a Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing in Shingles or Rolls that is fully guar- S j 
anteed for 15 years, that can be quickly and easily 
laid—surely you are glad to save the money. 

Your local dealer will give you 

these wonderfully low prioce 

You will be sure of getting 






















If not, then you sol S $ é 
failing in your duty to your family end for 
AndFreeSuit i 


dow in baking or preparing food and | 


see what a help it is. 

Are the cooking utensils conven- 
ient to the stove and the working 
utensils convenient to the table? Are 

(Continued on page 14.) 





Certain-teed Roofing 
. if you see that the 
Certain-teed label and 
15 yeat guarantee is on 
each roll. 
Write for this new Free 
BookA W7 “*How to Build 
for LESS Money.” 
GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Roofing Mfrs. 
York, Pa., Marseilles, I11., E. St. Louis,II. 
Minneapolis, San Francisco 

































































OU can ensily make big 

money with our new coe 

operative plan, showingour 

woo] saw ples and snappy fashions 

s to yourfriends, It’s 

? new. They'll buy on sight, for you 

* gave them from $4 to $8, give them 

} the latest striking city fashions and 

} the finest tailoring in the world. 

; Your Own Suit for Nothing 

! by making enough on the first two or three 

} orders to pay forit. Why notdress swell, 

! pet your clothes ata confidential, inside 

? figure and easily make from $5 to $l0a 
day?) Nomoney or experience needed. 
Agent’ scomplete outfit sent FREE—60rich 
wor samples—perfect measuringsystem 
—full instructions—everything necessary 
to start you in a big paying business. All 
clothes made to measure. Remember 
We Pay Express Charges 
and take all the risk. Everything sent sub- 
ject to examination and approval before pay- 
ment is made. Clothes must fit and satisfy 
or your money back. Send nomoney—we 
furnish everything FREE. Just maila post- 
a] today and the dollars will soon be flowing 

;. your way. We appoint only one agent ina 
town, so write quick and be the lucky man 
to get in on the big money. 

1 RELIABLE TAILORING COMPANY 

y W. Jackson Bi'vd. Chicago, til. 
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re Write—right now—for our wonderful offer. 
“ It has startled the world! Get a nobby suit 
and a pocketful of money free! aking 







\{\Wt orders for our grand Salloeing from your 
\ uN {\ friends is as easy as rolling off a log. You 
- \V/3A can make $10 a day—many make more 


p) 

fe) The Easy Way to Riches 
m@/ Don't sweat and grind your life away for a bare 
hw living—get this free suit and easy money. Our suite 








~, MWD sell likehotcakes for $3¢0 $101ess than other houses. 

/ ‘5+ |||“ Better tailoring, better proposition, better guarane 

‘ane 3 A letter or postal brings everything—samples, 

on plates, tape measure, instructions, ete. This 

isa gold mine for you. And, remember, it’s all free. 

Dress Like a Prince for NothingS 

One of our swell suits on your back will sell sco: 

} of others. Backed by our experience and mone g 
are bound to succeed. Our made-to-order sui 

ants sell like wildfire. You don't have to be 

ie : 2 man. You don’t need to be a judge of cloth 
ing. No experience necessary—we teach you. @ 

ACT NOW! If you want to succeed, wear fine 

clothes and hearthe jingle of the coinin your pock= 

et write for our big freeoffer. Your ONE+tig chance! Start your 

letter off NOW —this very minute. We Prepay Express Chareaa 

Every garment a union-made garment and bears the union la 


REGAL TAILORING CO.,717 Regal Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















A Water Supply . 
solves many farm troubles. 
Have plenty of water withe 
Out pumping expense or 
bother—just install an autoe 
matic Rife Ram. Raises water 
30 ft. for each foot of fall—no 
trouble or pumping expense, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, Free, 


Rife Engine Co, 2130 Trinity Bdg., MY, 
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R. L. A. Niven’s article this week is the first 

of a series on the making of attractive home 
grounds. We trust that our readers will give 
these articles close attention, for this series is 
something out of the usual ordew for a farm paper, 
and in our opinion should be of unusual value. 
No money spent on a farm adds more to its sell 
ing value than that spent in improving its looks, 
and it is seldom that any adds more to the enjoy 
ment of those who live on the farm. 


again calls the attention 
to some points they must 
observe if they would receive replies to their in- 
quiries. As we write, there ts on our desk a letter 
written to an inquirer, returned because he could 
not be found. This happens every now and then. 
Every now and then, too, we get inquiries or ar- 
ticles with no name signed. Whenever you write 
us—or anyone else—be sure that both your name 
and address are on the letter and that they are 
Plainly written. Right here is where most of the 
trouble comes. 


ROFESSOR Massey 
of correspondents 





HERE is a whole lot for the ‘‘menfolks” to 

think about in Mrs. Stevens’ article and in 
the letter she quotes this week; there is a lot for 
housekeepers to think about in the very practical 


letter from Mrs. Yeates, and there is a lot for all 


of us to think about in the little note from Mrs. 
Madden. Mere external appearance may make 
a@ home attractive to the passer-by, but unless 


there is convenience, a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness, and the kindness which 
comes from unselfish love inside, it will not be an 
attractive home to those who live in it—and it is 
for these that the home is made. 








T IS, in our opinion, a very interesting lot of 

pictures we present this week, and we have on 
hand for future use a number of others showing 
different types of pretty homes. We thank each 
and all of the many friends who helped with the 
issue, especially those who sent pictures which, 
for one reason or another, we could not use. We 
have commented freely on the pictures published, 
because it is our desire to make this Special of 
practical value to every reader who has either a 
mew or an old place to beautify, and we believe 
no one can read the paper carefully without find- 
ing something helpful along this line. 


a. A RECENT press bulletin, the South Caro- 
lina Experiment 


Station tells of two dairy 
herds in that State, one of which returned an 
annual profit of $124 per cow, while the other 


made a profit of $17 per cow. From a Minnesota 


agricultural school come the records of a cow- 
testing association which show what 455 cows in 
twenty-eight herds did for their owners. The 


best cow made a profit of $87.68, the two poorest 
ones cost their owners $20.43 each. The best 
cows in each of the twenty-eight herds made 
an average profit of $50.50; the poorest cows in 
each of the herds made an average profit of $4.51 
each. One cow made butter-fat at a cost of sixty- 
three cents a pound. It is the same story every- 
where. The only way to find out whether a cow 
pays a profit is by the use of the Babcock test and 
the scales, and the dairyman who tries to get 
along without using these implements is almost 
sure to be keeping some which pay 
their way. 


cows do not 


_ while you are planning for a prettier home, 
don’t forget to paint. Paint, judiciously used, 
pays for itself twice over—once in the improve- 
ment it makes in the looks of a building, and 
again in the protection it affords from the weather 
and the years it adds to the building’s life. We 
have thought a little of reviving our splendidly 
successful campaign of last summer for ‘‘making 
the South a land of painted farmhouses,” 


but 
Teally it should net be necessary. 


Every progres- 





sive farmer ought to know that it isn’t economy 
but extravagance to leave his buildings unpainted, 
and on every up-to-date farm there ought to be 
a bucket of paint and a brush handy so that when- 
ever a little paint is needed on building or fence 
or implement, there will be no excuse for not put- 
ting it on. 


Why a Pretty-Home Special? 


OR some years now we have had an annual 
Housekeepers’ Special, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the woman who does 


the work inside 


the home. This year we are giving, instead of it, 


this Pretty Home Special, and offer it to all per- 
sons who are interested in making the outside of 
country homes more attractive. 

While this is a new departure, we do not feel 
that. any apologies are needed for it. The great 


object of most of our work is simply to have a 


good home—to make a place of rest and refuge 
for ourselves, a place of peace and gladness for 
those we love. How many of us who are farmers 
and housekeepers would labor half so hard or half 
so cheerfully 


without this inspiration of making 


a home—a place to be loved—for someone who is 
To 
Deep in 
our hearts we all feel sorry for the man who con- 


younger or less able to strive than we? most 


of us it is one of life’s greatest objects. 


fuses the means with the end, and imagines that he 
lives to acquire wealth instead of desiring wealth 
because it will enable him to lead a more satisfy- 
ing and useful life. If there is any such among 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer—any man 
that it 
for him to buy more land, or 


who has come to think is more important 
to add to his bank 
account, than to make his home convenient and 
pleasant for his wife, or attractive and dear to his 
children—-we would warn him right now that he 
is making one of the greatest mistakes a man can 
make. Worldly goods are a good thing to own, 
and we are doing our best to try to help our read- 
ers to acquire more,—an 

more ourselves,—but ne 


hoping, too, to acquire 
are good only because 
they can be used to add to the pleasure and effi- 
ciency of one’s life. The man who sees no beauty 
in the sweep of the landscape beyond the prospect 
of the dollars the growing crops will yield, who 
has no interest in his stock beyond the profits they 
bring, who regards as unworthy his attention the 
beauty of blossoming flower or the cheer of sing- 
ing bird because he cannot convert them into 
money, misses the best part of country life, even 
tho he be a ‘“‘successful’’ farmer and owns fertile 
acres and overflowing barns. So the man who is 


willing to live himself and let his family live in 


an unattractive, ill-kept, out-at-the-heels sort of 
home, fails sadly to realize the possibilities of 


country life, or to appreciate the effects of envir- 
onment upon 

We houses or elab- 
orate grounds; we are not laying down any stand- 
ard to which readers should conform. 
take a big 


character. 


are not pleading for fine 
It does not 


house or a great estate to make a 


pretty home. We have seen little cottages—little 
log cabins even—which told, as plainly as words 
could do, to every passer-by, that someone lived 
there who the place 
thought and care and happy 
labor toward making it a place of beauty. Most 
of us must in homes which lack 
many of the luxuries and conveniences we should 
like, and to some of 
slowly indeed. 


loved because it was 


home, and gave 


continue to live 


us these things will come 
This is no reason, however, why 
any of us should be willing to live in homes which, 
because of our own lack of perception or energy, 
are really blots on the beauty of the landscape. 
Yet, this is just what many Southern farmers are 
doing. 

It is with the hope that this Special may, by 
appeal and by practical suggestion, help all of 
them to make their homes more attractive, and 
thus to add to the beauty and gladness of country 
life, that offer it readers; and 
if from it even a few of them gain helpful knowl- 
edge or catch fresh aspiration, we shall feel that 
it was well worth while. 


we to our 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The First Essential of Rural Beauty— 


Trees and Grass. 


S ON his former visit to Mr. Poe 


is telling readers of The Progressive Farmer 


England, 


of the great difference between the appear- 
ance of rural England, with its lawns and hedgeg 
and shade trees and shrubbery and flowers, and 
that of our own rural Southland, where the homes 
are so often set down amid barrenness, 


or un- 


kemptness, or even positive squalor. The contrast 
he draws is not a flattering one, but there is no 
reason why it should not be a helpful one. The 
time has come for us to recognize the fact that 
there is no good reason for an unattractive coun- 
try home, and to set about making all country 
homes beautiful. 


It is not to be expected, of course, that we can 
attain at any early date to the standard set by 
English land-owners. They have some centuries 
the start of us in this work, and if we catch up 
with shall 


It need not, however, take usa 


them in another hundred years, we 
have done well. 
hundred years or a score of years or even a decade 
the whole aspect of the rural South. 
We must get over the idea of taking a house and 
plumping it down on some spot where there is not 


a single tree, and then leaving it without shrub- 


to change 


bery or flowers or even grass. 

Every country home should have its guardian 
trees and a good lawn. Where the shade trees do 
not exist, it requires time to get them, but they 
can be had. The kinds we can grow are so numer- 
ous and some of them grow so rapidly that in a 
few years a good shade can be had about any 
country home. 

When it 
An lawn 
South is yet to find. 


comes to grass, 
ideal 


troubles are num- 
grass for much of the 
Where it thrives, bluegrass 
lime and phosphate rock in 
abundance will almost insure its thriving in any 
of the cooler parts of our territory. In the warmer 
portions of the South, 


erous. 


is splendid, and 


<.1d especially on sandy 
be counted on. Bermuda 
is the best lawn grass here, and it is easy to grow. 
The great objection to it is its susceptibility to 
frost. A good way to overcome this is to sow 
white clover with it, as the clover will show up 
green in the late fall and early spring. Texas 
bluegrass is also recommended for a combination 
with Bermuda. As a hot weather grass, the Ber- 
muda is at the top of the list. 


soils, bluegrass cannot, 


A number of seeds- 
men put up mixtures of grasses for lawns on the 
various soils and under various conditions, and 
these mixtures, while usually sold at a high price, 
are likely to give better results in most cases than 
a single grass. In any case, the cost of seeding a 
lawn is not great, and no other one thing of equal 
cost will add to the 


average country home. 


as much appearance of the 


Trees and grass—these are the beginning points 
in our work of making the rural South a land of 
beautiful 


homes, and 


once we get to work on 
them in earnest, the other things necessary— 


flowers and shrubbery, paint and walks, and all 
the rest—will follow. 

Without trees and grass no country home can 
be made to appear really home-like; 
the humblest cottage 
charm and beauty. 


with them, 


can be made a thing of 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE science of true living is accepting all of 
life with gratitude and complacence—the 
seeming ill of it as well as the certain weal 

of it, and to deal with both ill and weal as wisely 
and patiently as we may; for the glory and 
progress of life lie in its shifts and contrasts, in 
the hard things we have to bear as well as in the 
easy things which we enjoy. And when life ceases 
to be a struggle there will be no chance for tri- 
umph left; without contest there can be no vic- 
tory, and the wine of victory is the soul’s essential 
drink and without it the soul would perish. Rest 
from the struggle? Never! Rest in the struggle, 
through glorying in life? Yes!—Richard Wright- 
man. 
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[ “wears The News? ’’ 


What Congress is Doing. 


‘CONGRESS is trying to reach an adjournment, 
but with the House headed one way, the 
Senate another, and the President a third, 

it is hard for an agreement of any kind to be 
reached. The President by his vetoes of the Army 
and the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap- 
propriation Bills prevented Congress from legis- 
lating General Wood out of office, from abolishing 
the Commerce Court and from establishing a 
seven-year term of service rules. He also vetoed 
the bills reducing the duties on iron and steel and 
on wool. Both measures were re-passed over his 
veto by the House—something that had never hap- 
pened before with a tariff-bill,—but the necessary 
two-thirds was lacking in the Senate. 

The two houses have agreed on the provision 
abolishing the pension agencies scattered through- 
out the country and providing for the payment of 
all pensions from Washington. This will save the 
Government $260,000 a year. The only excuse 
for all these agencies was that they gave a num- 
ber of politicians good jobs. Several of the 
valueless navy yards shouid go the same way. 

The Hfouse and Senate have also agreed 
that all ships except those engaged in the coast- 
wise trade shall pay tolls when passing through 
the Panama Canal and that the use of the canal 
shall be forbidden ships owned by railroad com- 
panies. The government of the Canal Zone will 
be left in the hands of an executive appointed by 
the President. 

There is a disagreement between House and 
Senate as to parcels post provisions. The Bourne 
bill has so many objectionable features that it is 
worth while only as an initiatory step; but Chair- 
man Moon of the House Committee on Postoffices 
and Post Roads has all along opposed any parcels 
post measures which would really count, and in 
this position he has evidently had the support of 
Speaker Clark and Mr. Underwood. Neither of 
the two measures now proposed is what the farm- 
ers want. Indeed, it is but fair to say that when 
a parcels post measure is passed, as is likely to be 
the case, it will be a measure intended only as a 
concession to public opinion and one to which the 
express companies will have little real objection. 
But a beginning of any kind is something and in 
view of Governor Wilson’s outspoken advocacy of 
areal parcels post, the system is almost certain to 
be rapidly developed into something worth while. 

Congressman T. E. Catlin, of Missouri, was 
unseated because more money was spent in his 
campaign than the State law allowed. This money 
was spent by his friends, and there was no charge 
that it was corruptly used. It is a wholesome sign 
of the new public conscience in regard to cam- 
paign expenditures when such action is taken. 





Other Matters of Interest. 


HE explosion of a powder magazine in Port 
T au Prince, Hayti, week before last, set fire to 
the National Palace, and President Leconte 
of the Negro Republic was burned to death. The 
general condition of Hayti varies between despot- 
ism and anarchy, and the next President is almost 
certain to win his way by force. 
* ok cK 
The sensational trial of Clarence Darrow charg- 
ed with bribery in the McNamara case resulted 
in an acquittal. An investigation into the 
cases of the “‘grafting’’ councilmen in Detroit is 
now in progress, and New York furnishes a still 
Breater sensation in the Rosenthal case. 
Rosenthal was a gambler and he was_ shot 
and killed one night—by the order of Police Lieu- 
tenant Charles Becker, it is charged, and because 
he, Rosenthal, had threatened to expose the sys- 
tem of blackmailing by which the New York police 
force gambling dens, houses of ill fame and other 
questionable resorts to pay to the police and the 
political gangs regular sums for protection. <A 
Sweeping investigation is promised and it is to be 
hoped that the result my be at least a partial 
breaking up of the old alliance between Tammany 
Hall and the underworld of New York. 
+ 2s 
The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
this year’s corn crop will reach 2,811,000,000 
bushels, one of the largest on record. Big crops 
of oats, rye, barley, and potatoes are also expect- 


ed, and more than an average yield of wheat. 
* * * 


Prices of 


5 tobacco in the Tennessee-Kentucky 
Black Patch” are very low and there is talk that 
the Planters’ Protective Association will disband 
because of lack of support. 
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Why Rural Engiand is an Eden of Beauty 


USE OF HEDGES, ABUNDANT FLOWERS, AND WISER TREE-PLANTING 


THE THREE GREATEST LESSONS FOR THE SOUTH. 
By CLARENCE POE >. 
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is its beauty. More than once in traveling 

through the farming sections I have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I wish that every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer could take this trip trip just to 
see how beautiful a farming country may be—just 
to have an adequate ideal to work toward.” 


- HE most striking thing about rural England 


Of course, England has the advantage of us in 
a cooler, damper climate which makes it easy to 
keep every growing thing green and luxuriant, 
but the crying trouble with us in the South is not 
lack of opportunities for beauty but failure to im- 
prove the opportunities we have. 


The Three Secrets of England’s Beauty. 


Our standards of beauty are too low. We are 
too often content to live in bare, treeless, 
flowerless, vineless, sun-smitten yards, with 


widely separated and badly arranged farm build- 
ings and then scatter our farming over a hodge- 
podge of miscellaneous natches separated by neg- 
lected gulleys or ragged undergrowth. Such a 
picture would make the average Englishman sick 
at heart. Compared with such a view all Eng- 
land is one vast Eden. Nor have our English 
cousins used any magic to bring about this result. 
They have made their land a vision of loveliness 
through a few very simple and practicable meth- 
ods which we in the South might adopt as easily 
as they: 

(1) The use of hedges; 

(2) A more abundant use of flowers, and 

(3) A proper appreciation and planting of trees. 

Taking these in order, let me urge first of all 
the importance of more attention to hedges in the 
South. In Europe one finds them everywhere— 
enclosing the yards, lining the walk, dividing the 
fields or farms, and substituted for fences along 
almost every roadside. One is never out of sight 
of a hedge. Yet though they are so inexpensive 
and require so little attention after once started, 
they are rare in the South. About the only farm 
home I know where they are adequately used is 
ten miles from my office—-and the owner is an 
Englishman! He has demonstrated that having 
them is not a matter of climate but a matter of 
ideals. 


Where Flowers Glorify the Humblest Cottages. 


In the second place, we need in the South a ten- 
fold greater appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and vines. It is rare that one passes an English 
home without seeing a carefully-tended flower 
yard in front, while in nearly every cottage the 
windows fronting the roadway are radiant with 
the beauty and good cheer of flowering gerani- 
ums, begonias, and other potted plants. In one 
place this week I even noticed a bar-room with 
a beautiful row of flowering plants above the 
sign board! The poorest railroad station is re- 
lieved of its barreness by hanging baskets of flow- 
ering plants; and in the great cities where the 
people are crowded together in long lines of two 
or three-story brick houses without a foot of 
yard, the somber effect is dispelled by the bril- 
liance of the window gardens. Sometimes the 
jars or boxes are in upstairs windows, with run- 
ning vines falling in green festoons below the 
blossoming flowers; but more often single pots 
of red geraniums are crowded on the window sills. 
To the humblest homes, these flowers give a 
charm that makes them look particularly inviting 
to the wayfarer and one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that life in all its phases must be more 
beautiful where, to begin with, there is such an 
emphatic appreciation of beauty in its material 
forms. 


The Beauty of Trees Properly Appreciated. 


In the third place, the English country districts 
have a wealth of beauty in their trees. The Eng- 
lishman has an unbounded love of a beautiful 
tree such as I fear we shall not develop in the 
South until our forests are gone. We have too 
often thought of trees simply as vexatious ob- 
structions to be laboriously cleared off in order 
to get tilled fields, or if we have had them about 
the house, it has been only for the severely prac- 
tical purpose of getting a little shade. Your Eng- 
lishman, on the other hand, delights in the form 
of a beautiful tree just as in the form of a beau- 
tiful horse; and the majesty of a centuried oak 
or the symmetry of a serried avenue appeals irre- 





sistibly to him. It has always been a wonder to 
me why more of our villages, towns, and cities in 
the South have not planted long avenues of tall- 
growing trees: and why men who have property 
that will some time be used for building lots do 
not double its attractiveness by turning it into 
groves of graceful trees. There is a little town 
over in France that the traveler never forgets 
simply because it is made memorable by a long 
and stately avenue of Lombardy poplars, through 
which one approaches it, just as the twenty-mile 
avenue of gigantic cryptomerias leading to 
Iyeyasu’s tomb is about the noblest spectacle in 
all Japan. Of all forms of beauty, that which 
may be so easily e.tained by planting long lines 
of trees of the same kind, seems to be the most 
neglected. What a dignity and stateliness would 
be given the humblest farm home by having two 
beautiful lines of Lombardy poplars—graceful as 
cathedral spires—as an approach to the dwelling! 
And while one sees here no patches of scraggy 
undergrowth marring the smooth expanse of cul- 
tivated fields, the English fields are made more 
beautiful by being dotted here and there with 
great trees beneath which the sleek cattle or 
flocks of sheep like to rest when content with 
grazing. 





The Singular Neatness of the Farm Homes. 


I am afraid I ought in simple truth to add a 
fourth explanation of the beauty of the English 
country districts—a certain high regard for neat- 
ness and orderliness which too often seems lack- 
ing among our people in the South. I am sorry 
to say this, for Iam myself of the ‘‘small farmer’”’ 
class in the South, the class into which I was born 
and to which nearly all my kinspeople belong; 
but nothing is to be gained by dodging the truth, 
and it is true that we seem to lack in the South 
not only that well-developed love of beauty of 
which I have already written, but a certain in- 
tense appreciation of neatness and orderliness 
which our English kinsmen and kinswomen have 
always maintained. I still think, as I wrote once 
before, that the explanation, in part, is that the 
Negro, coming to us from a savage land, without 
standards of orderliness or neatness, has debased 
our own standards—that he has indeed raised his 
ideals a little nearer ours, but in some things we 
seem to have reached a common level by dropping 
our own standards a little nearer his; that seeing 
dirty and squalid Negro cabins, for example, has 
made the white man a little more tolerant of dis- 
order about his own home. But whatever may be 
the explanation of how we acquired the fault, it 
does not affect the need for reformation. The aver- 
age small farmer or farm laborer in England is 
just as poor as his white brother in the South, but 
his great love for beauty and orderliness increases 
his dignity and enriches his whole life. A man 
may live in two or three rooms, but he keeps these 
rooms as neatly as the rooms in a castle. A 
broken gate, a ramshackle fence, a pig-pen near 
the door, papers stuffed in a broken window-sash, 
a rotten roof, or a littered, weedy front walk—I 
have yet to see my first of any one of these things 
in England. 


Advantages of Grouping Farm Homes. 


One advantage of English country life, as in 
most European countries, is that the farm houses 
are grouped together, the farmer living possibly 
a mile or two from his fields. This does away 
with the loneliness American farm women fre- 
quently deplore, and also enables the group of 
farmers to have many advantages which it would 
not be possible to provide in isolated homes— 
water-works, telephones, sanitary regulations, lec- 
tures, reading clubs, etc. I recall one place where 
the playgrounds especially attracted my attention; 
beautiful courts set apart for tennis, baseball, 
and other sports to which the young people of the 
commnuity came in the long twilight, while the 
older folk gathered around to discuss politics or 
exchange gossip. It looked like a revival of 
Goldsmith’s English village in the prosperous 
days before it became deserted. 


The Needs of the South. 


Of course, there are some things that must be 
changed in the South before we can bring to our 
own section the beauty and charm of English 
country life. For one thing, instead of half culti- 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 
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Lee’s Premier tl cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $150 
Keystone baron, Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Sicck Show, Chi nee 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar f 
Registered Jersey and Holstein C: attle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH | 














Berkshires 


Pigs, by a great son of Lord Premier 
and other fine boars, out of daughters 
of Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece and 
others, cheap for thirty days. 


Ww. D. DICKINSON, 
Burkcville, Va. 











Twenty-iive pigs two weeks old, also eight 
gilts of February and May farrow. 


Ideal Type =i 


All stock 
registered and am booking orders for ship- 
ment October 1. 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 


W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Virginia. 











BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
mo. ths old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece anda iat! of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 
Am ofiering the best of | reeding and Individuality at 
a reasonab’e price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


160 Pigs to 
7-—Seliect From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 








rush of orders and they will be 
icked over. We always ship the 
est in our pens. See? Order to- 


day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


‘D° 


| winter? 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Our 1911 Junior Champion | 
Tamworth Sow”) 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 


prospects for sale. 
ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Crr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 

the world. We offer bred and open 

gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 

sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Earrington, IIL. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS vor save 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 

D. J. Lybrook, 

R. F. D1, - = 














Mer., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





MONTROSE FARM 


| days a margin of 1% 





Finest Strains Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 









Greatly reduced price red gilts, three tos si ix months 
shoats and young service hoar, to make room tor large 
number of new litters arriving 
John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Louisa ©cunty, Va. 
Express Office: Trev.iiur Va. 
REGISTERED DULGQC-JFRRSEY YIGS 
A @nice lot for sale just nov Write or 
come to see them at Double Branch Farm. 
L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. C. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 

Forest Deport, Va. 


R. W. WATSON, - 








WILL IT PAY TO FEED BEEF 
CATTLE? 


| One of Those Questions Which Does 


Not Admit of a Definite Answer. 

you think feeding beef cattle 
for market will pay this next 
Where would you advise 
purchasing feeders and about how 
much should they cost? Would you 
advise feeding one-fourth corn meal 
and three-fourths cottonseed meal, 
or all cottonseed meal? Would you 
advise the selling of hay and buying 
| cottonseed hulls. I would have to 
| haul the hulls ten miles?—C. B. §S, 


Editorial Answer—This inquiry 
opens up the entire question of beef 
cattle feeding and cannot be answer- 
ed except in a general way. There 
are many factors involved, anyone of 
which may make the feeding of beef 
cattle profitable or unprofitable ac- 
cording to the direction in which it 
operates. 

First, the cattle must be bought 
right. If they prove of poor quality, 
or if too much is paid for them, or if 
the cost of buying and placing on the 
farm is too great, the operation may 
prove unprofitable. 

Second, if they are not properly 
fed, the cost of feeding in propor- 
tion to gains made may be such as 
to consume all profits. 

Third, if the cattle are sold on a 
low market or if the marketing is 
not done right, there may be a loss, 
even tho they were bought right and 
fed right. 

We cannot tell whether this will 
be a good year for feeding or not. 
Feeds are now high and so are cat- 
tle suitable for feeding; but finished 
cattle are also high-priced and un- 
less the prices of beef cattle go down 
more than now seems probable, cat- 
tle that are bought and fed right 
should make the feeder a fair profit. 

The man who feeds beef cattle is 
almost ceriain to lose some years and 
make a profit others. For this rea- 
son the man who continues to feed 
year after year is the one who gen- 
erally finds the business most prof- 
itable. If the cattle be bought, fed 
and sold with good judgment and 
the feeding period is not over 90 
eents in sell- 
ing price over the buying price may 
prove satisfactory; but for longer 
feeding periods larger margin will 
be necessary. For the feeders of 
South Carolina, probably the best 
place to buy cattle for feeding will 
be found in western North Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee. Feeders are 
now selling on the large markets at 
from $4 to $6 a hundred. Feeders 
in the sections of North Carolina and 
Tennessee mentioned can usually be 
had at from $3.50 to $4.50 a hun- 
dred. We suggest that our sub- 
secriber get in touch with the exten- 
sion Department of Clemson College, 
who can best advise him regarding 
his operations and may even be able 
to send a man to advise with and 
help him in his feeding operations. 

If the feeding period is a short 
one, say 120 days, or less, it is 
doubtful if it will pay to make one- 
fourth the ration corn, unless it be- 
comes cheaper than at present. If 
the feeding period is longer, it prob- 
ably will be necessary to add corn or 
some other feed to the cottonseed 
meal unless silage is available. 

We cannot advise as to the selling 
of hay and buying cottonseed hulls, 
for the reason that our subscriber 
does not state the kind of hay nor 
its price, nor does he state the price 
at which he can buy hulls. 

If the hay is good, marketable, 
grass hay and will sell for $20 a ton 
and hulls can be bought for $6 to $8 
a ton, it may pay to sell the hay and 
buy hulis even tho they must be 


hauled ten miles. On the other 
hand, if the hay is made from leg- 
umes and .does not bring $20 or 


more per ton, it probably will not pay 
to sell it and buy hulls at $8 to $190 
a ton, the usual price, and haul them 
ten miles. If the hay can be sold 
well and the hulls bought cheap, it 
might pay to sell a little hay and buy 
a few hulls in order to have the hulls 
with which to dilute the cottonseed 
meal and to add variety to the ra- 
tion. 

We do not think any man should 
feed beef cattle without silage, es- 
pecially so long as good hays and 
cottonseed hulls are so high-priced. 
With cottonseed meal, silage and a 
small ration of hay, or hulls, the 
feeding of beef cattle will, one year 
with another prove profitable if 
properly managed. At least, the ma- 
nure should be obtained for the labor 
and that alone is sufficient profit to 
justify the feeding of beef cattle on 
Southern farms where stable manure 
is so much needed. 





WHY THE BUTTER WON’T COME 


The Trouble Is Nearly Always in the 
Handling of the Milk. 


NORTH CAROLINA reader 
writes: ‘‘We have in our com- 
munity several cows that the owners 
say they cannot get the butter to 
gather. After the milk has been pre- 
pared for churning, the cream merely 
foams and the butter will not 
gather.”’ 


As is implied here, it seems natural 
to blame the cow, or the feed, with 
these churning troubles; but let us 
get straight on that point right at 
the start. The cow and the feed 
are not generally responsible for 
these troubles. The defect is al- 
most always in the handling of the 
cream. Within narrow limits the 
milk of some cows is slightly more 
easily churned than that of others, 
and the milk of a cow that has been 
milking a long time since her last calf 
may be less easily churned, but the 
real trouble is almost always with 
the butter-maker, or in the way the 
milk and cream is handled. 

When the milk is clean and proper- 
ly handled the growth or multiplica- 
tion of the desirable bacteria is 
favored. In the proper souring or 
ripening of the cream these friendly 
bacteria develop and give the butter 
its flavor and cause it to churn more 
easily. When the ripening or souring 
process is too slow or at too low a 
temperature, as is likely to occur in 
farm butter-making in winter, the 
growth of the friendly bacteria is 
checKed, and when this occurs un- 
desirable bacteria develop more rap- 
idly. Some of these cause a gela- 
tinous material to develop and the | 
milk may become ropy or when 
churned it may foam or froth. 

We, therefore, suggest that our 
friend advise those having trouble 
with the cream foaming, to look more 
carefully to the ripening of the 
cream. Some of the points to be 
remembered in ripening or souring 
the cream are as follows: 

1. The proper ripening of the cream 
developes the desirable flavors; rend- 
ers churning more easy; prevents 
foaming in churning; 
higher churning temperature, and 
increases the keeping qualities of the 
butter. 

2. Since these desirable results 
come from this rapid and proper 
ripening of the cream, that is, the 
rapid development of the lactic acid 
or friendly bacteria, it is advan- 
tageous to increase the number of 
these bacteria by using a “‘starter.”’ 
Pure cultures of these bacteria are 
best, but on the farm a good way 
is to add about 10 per cent of clean 


permits a| 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newton, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 

of Merit cows, bred to 

Sensational Fern 4th. 
Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 

Spencer Otis, President. 

H. L. Orr, Superintendent, 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Splendid individuals from advanc- 

ed registry and heavy milking dams, 

at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 
Herd tuberculin tested regularly 

by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 














breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 











FOR Ree Bol 
One registered Aberdeen-Angus Bull— 


two years old. 
registered Bull Calf—six months 
= pure-blood Cow and Bull Calf (not 
registered). Very best stock. 
Call on or address, 
J. F. EAGLE, - Statesville, N. C, 














Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


Dorset Sheep---Red Poll Cattle 


I have just what a Southern farmer 
must have to succeed. Let any ‘‘doubt- 
ing Thomas" write me and I’ll convince 
him. Get into the lamb business now. 
You will have to have a Dorset ram. 

Get the farmer’s cow, the Red Poll, or 
fail. Write me. 

iN. B. ARBUCKLE, 
Greenbrier County, Maxwelton, 





W. Va. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pi gs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 











Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 


Cc. E. VANCE, - - - Calhoun, Ga. 








Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, Ohio. 





- DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


















that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 


di 
aa a * lutely guaranteed to 
the lead-| contain a minimum 


ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical % 
carrier of Phospho- 

rus. It appeals only 
| | to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing | egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


of 13% Phospho- 

rus (299% 
» Phosphoric 
Acid). 















Ground Rock Dept. 








colleg% boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 





= profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, </ 
| Our advertisers are guaranteed 


| do what they promise. 


Sell Reuit Trees—Summer work for teachers, / 





<> 
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GOOD BUILDINGS AND A WELL-KEPT BARNYARD. 


This barn belongs to Mr. B. M. Caldwell, whose home is shown on 
We commend it to the attention of ovr readers, as an example 
of how neatness and order can make even a barnyard attractive. 





and good-flavored sour milk which 
has been brought to the point of 
curdling quickly by being kept at a 
moderately warm temperature. Some 
use butter milk from a satisfactory 
churning. 

3. As a general rule the more 
rapidly the cream is ripened, or 
soured, the better the flavor and the 
easier the churning. When attempts 
are made to hold cream sweet stv- 
eral days before ripening the unde- 
sirable bacteria get the upper hand 
of the friendly or lactic acid bac- 
teria. 

4. The ripening or souring of the 
cream should be done in from 12 to 
24 hours and at temperatures rang- 
ing from 65 to 80 or 85 degrees. 

Attention to these matters will 
almost certainly avoid the trouble of 
the cream foaming or frothing in 
churning. 





Value of Grazing Crops for Hogs. 
N HOG raising in this State, and 
in all Southern States, cheaper 

gains can be made by the growing 
cf grazing crops. The climate is 
such that we can have crops on the 
land practically all the year. By 
growing such crops as rape, cowpeas, 
soy beans, rye, oats, vetch, peanuts, 
potatoes, clovers, corn and peas, etc., 
we can have feed all the year. Now 
the hogs should be turned in and al- 
lowed to graze these crops. I have 
an experiment here to show the 
value of rape. 


We took two lots of hogs and fed 
both lots corn meal and tankage 
mixed, one to seven, the only differ- 
ence being that lot No. 2 was grazed 
on .7 of a acre of rape. Below are 











shown the results: 

n 

ol Lo] =I i 

o o o Bao] oe a Cs] 
o}] 2 nln o Oo Si. ° oO 
Z2|\2).8|SE]| = |edleel So | a 
Sis] S551 8 [2s/58] eS 1s 
AIA) eu leal oO jonide] be |e 
1 | 11 | 2,154 | 395 | $36.83 [5.4c] .0 0 | 673 
2 | 10 | 1,393 | 232 | $32.21 |3.3c| 7. | $25.37 | 694 





























It will be seen that with the rape 
we can make a pound of gain for 3.3 
cents, while without it, “it costs 5.4 
cents, or one cent less per pound of 
8ain with the rape. 

By growing the crops named 
above the hogs may have grazing all 
the year. It will be seen in the list 
of crops named that we have both 
protein and carbohydrate feeds. For 
young and growing pigs the crops 
Such as rape, cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, and clovers should be 
grown. For fattening hogs potatoes, 
artichokes, corn, etc., will give best 
results. B. R. LLOYD, Jr. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





The Editor of the Conway, (S. C.) 
Field sends us a clipping telling of 
the good farming done by the Burr- 
Oughs and Collins Company, of Myr- 
tle Beach. Mr. J. E. Bryan, the man- 
aser of this company raised 5,200 
barrels of Irish potatoes on 112 acres 
Teceiving from them a net profit of 
$10,280. He expects 60 bushels of 
corn per acre from the same land. 
Some farming this. 


TO PLOW UNDER OR FEED? 


The Old Question as to When It Pays 
to Turn Under Feed Crops. 


LEASE tell me something of the 

value of cowpea and sorghum 
hay mixed. My land needs humus 
very much and I want to know if it 
will pay me to plow under my cow- 
pea vines and buy cowpea and sor- 
ghum hay to feed milk cows. My 
plan is to pick the cowpeas, for 
which I can get $2 to $3 a bushel, 
and then plow the vines under. X. X. 


Editorial Answer: There is no 
more important question confronting 
Southern farmers than this one of 
to what extent they can afford to 
plow under forage crops. When a 
man has the cows to feed, it is gen- 
erally considered that it will pay bet- 
ter to feed the cowpea vines and re- 
turn the stable manure to the land. 
In doing this, from 10 to 50 per cent 
of the plant food value of the crop 
may be lost, according to the care 
taken in handling the manure, but | 
the feeding value will be gained or 
saved. There will also be lost more 
than one-half the humus-forming 
properties of the crop. This may be | 
overcome or compensated for by the 
addition of sufficient bedding; but in 
such case the loss of the humus- 
forming materials of the feed is not | 
saved, but merely other humus-form- 
ing materials substituted. | 


| 


The question seems to be one of | 
just how much the humus is needed. | 
If the addition of the humus will dou- | 
ble the yield on the land, as is fre- | 
quently the case, it may pay to plow 
under the crop and buy feed for the | 
present, provided the owner can af- 
ford to invest that much money in 
the improvement of his soil. 





Prof. H. A. Morgan, Director of 
the Tennessee Experiment Station, 
insists on the wisdom of plowing un- 
der these humus-forming crops; but 
he suggests that it is better to plow 
under fall-sowed or winter-growing 
crops rather than the crops that ma- 
ture in the fall, when the coming 
winter feeding demands all the feeds 
available. The writer would not 
plow under these cowpeas and buy 
cowpea and sorghum hay, unless the 
latter could be bought very cheap; 
but he would sow rye, crimson clo- 
ver, or some other winter-growing 
crop, and plow it under next spring 
to supply the much-needed humus. 
We must have the humus on most 
Southern soils, and it will probably 
pay to employ the expensive way 
suggested by our correspondent rath- 
er than not get this humus at all; 
but fall-sowed crops will supply it 
cheaper and in time for next sum- 
mer’s crop, and in this way the buy- 
ing of winter feed may be avoided. 


As to the value of mixed sorghum 
and cowpea hay, we can give no defi- 
nite answer. When these plants are 
grown together, probably two-thirds 
of the weight will be in the sorghum. 
Assuming this to be true, the follow- 
ing table will show the comparative 
value of this hay from the stand- 


OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





(13) 897 








Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies, 


Our terms easy. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for = sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list, None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, By. 


We guarantee 
The horse you want is here. 








+? Qala 
ts 





Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1. 


- 
JERSEYS « Emi t Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

. Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a@ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





_J 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 














1000 Barrels Fruit in Season. 
110 Acros, $3500, Easy Terms. 
Think of the chance for profit here in Maryland orch- 
ards of apples and pears already bearing produce 1000 
barrels in season and there is room for many more trees; 
100 acres smooth, level fields, good pasture bordered by 
never-failing stream; only 1 3-4 miles to R. R. station. 
mail delivered; nearly new 7-room house, barn, stable, 
corn crib, two poultry houses, wagon house, elevated, 
sightly location, fine view, pleasant surroundings; pure 
water, lots of shade; change in family affairs forces sale; 
if taken now only $3500, easy terms. See photo. of rest- 
dence, all details and traveling directions to see this 
and other good farms, page 21, *‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 
35’’ copy free. Station 1358 E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Moore 


is leading all the counties in the State 
roads, 


have tracts of ali sizes for sale. 
sirable and cheap: 


Balance 
churches and_ schools. 


in developing its lands, 
and enjoying the healthiest climate. 
day off and let me show you what is being done. 
Below are three properties listed which are de- 


68 Acres, % Mile from Depot at Aberdeen— On sand-clay road, and_ sur- 
rounded by good neighbors. 15 acres of land cleared. 60 acres tillable. 
with good running water. Within ten minutes’ walk of - 
NE daa i-6 B50 05S 65. Fan RON bight heen s Hes wae $1,800 


County 


building perfect 
When you lay-by your crops, take a 
It will be worth your while. I 


250 Acres, Three Miles from 


Pinebluff—30 acres cleared and free from stumps. 


| for land list. 





Water-power on property. About 200 acres level land. Balance tillable. 

Wit TOME Es seePLCGr cr e:0. sis sut-oid ate cc Sib a Win 4-610, 86. S658 Rate SLE B66 DUNES ABE S09 81 $2,000 
284 Acres, Three Miles from Aberdeen—% mile from railroad siding. On 

sand-clay road. Practically all of land absolutely level. Good timber 

on property. Can be made into fine farm. PEAS. cg Dararereais Cae ewe BESS $3,700 
H. A. PAGE, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 











LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


| attaita Lands—If you are interested in the 





best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 













THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 










point of the digestible nutrients con- 
tained: 















Protein Carbohy- Fat 
HAYS drates 
PerCent| per Ct Per Ct. 
2-3 Sorghum, 1-3 [-..---.--- Lastusscaslaueencos 
Cowpea Hay-.....- 5.26 42.4 .96 
Cowpea Hay .- -| 10.80 38.6 1.1 
Lespedeza Hay------ 9.1 37.7 1.4 
Johnson Grass Hay- 2.90 45:6 8 
Corn Stover.----..-- 1.70 32.4 | 
Cottonseed Hulls -__- .30 33.1 17 
Timothy Hay---.-.--- 2.80 43.4 1.4 











These figures show the feeding 
values of hays only to a limited ex- 
tent. The other feeds used and the 
quality of the animals and the man- 
ner in which they are fed exert a 
great influence in determining their 
value in actual feeding, but these 
tables with the market values will 
enable one to judge something of 
the relative merits of the feeds. 





Against the Grouping of Farmhouses. 


OT for the sake of argument, but 
for humanity I want to regis- 
ter my disapproval of the idea of 
“srouping farmhouses,” as you pic- 
ture in July 13 issue, referring to Mr. 
Poe’s letter. 
At a casual glance and pictured on 
paper it looks good, but let us look 
further into the matter. 


In the South today as in many 
other places the farmers have not 
awakened to true sanitary conditions 
sufficiently to be grouped together, 
and I will not stop here, I will say 
the majority of towns and cities also. 
This is a broad statement, yet it is 
true. If the reader will investigate 
conditions in his own town, he will 
find it true. 


No, if this is true of your own 
town (I know it is true of a majori- 
ty), what condition could we hope 
for in a group of houses not suffi- 
cient in number to afford water 
and sewer systems. What if they all 
drank from the ‘‘Old oaken bucket?” 
“How may we eradicate the white 
plague?” is the cry throughout the 
land. Would this be a step to- 
wards it? 


Go to the country, after first look- 
ing at your own back yard, inspect 
the conditions, see where and how 
the privies are kept, where the pig- 
pen is, whether the house has 
screens. Then you will say: Great 
and glorious is the South abundantly 
blessed with acreage, and not that 
‘thouses grouped together should be 
the ideal in the South.” 

C. T. ROSS. 

Silver City, New Mexico. 
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Conformation and Egg Production. 

N the selecting of fowls for egg 
I production, conformation has an 
important influence on egg produc- 
tion, a marked similarity in general 


conformation to the dairy type in 
milk production 
A man who wants a draft horse 


will not select a Thoroughbred for 
his purpose for he is not bred with 
large horsepower in view. 

The man on the farm has no time 
to trap-nest fowls. The only recourse 
left to him is to study the character- 
istics of fowls and select in accord 
with principles that have been work- 
ed out that he can follow. The lay- 
ing kind must have a long body that 
tapers toward the neck widening at 
the base of the tail giving the gene- 
ral appeirance of the letter V. The 
egg-making is below the broad part 
of the back, hence, this should be 
broader than the fore part. 

The meat type is blockily built, in 


other words, coupled up short. A 
good layer has a long body. She 
stands erect and has a tail with a 


tendency to spread. When the tail 
feathers are too close together it is 
a bad sign. The comb has a bright 
reddish appearance. 

The good hen must be capable of 
consuming a great deal of feed. Nat- 
urally she will be energetic, the first 
out in the morning and the last to 
find her place on the roost pole at 
night. She is industrious, therefore, 
happy. She does not necessarily do a 
great deal of cackling as tho it were 
an unusual occurrence, but her song 
is contented as she goes to her task. 

If you should desire to know when 
the hen is laying, place the fingers 
behind the pelvic bones at the end 
of the back and the three fingers 
will go between them if she is lay- 
ing. If they are hard and rigid you 
may know that she is not laying. Her 
eyes should be bright and lustrous 
and her neck of medium length and 
not blocky. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





Where the Profit Comes. 
RE you raising pure-bred fowls of 
any kind, or are you still in the 
old rut, raising mongrels—scrubs? 
If the latter, have you stopped to con- 
sider—does it pay? 

A flock of scrub hens may lay 50 to 
60 eggs each a year. If you set them, 
starting with scrubs, you will get 
scrubs—nothing else. Using a pure- 
bred male may help a little, but, 
they will be scrubs after all. Out of 
that lot of scrub hens, probably some 
are just eating their heads off. Does 
it pay? 

Almost any of the leading breeds 
of poultry can be relied upon to lay 
from 125 to 150 eggs a year, double 
the number of the average scrub, 
while many strains go from 180 to 
225 eggs a year and upward. Now, 
the cost of housing, handling and 
feeding a pure-bred hen is the same 
as the cost of the scrub. At 60 eggs 
a year, the feed is not paid for. 
pure-bred, at 120 only, pays for her 
feed, and a profit above it. Which 
pays? [eel a 


The 





Green Feed for Winter. 
F you have followed the advice of 
The Progressive Farmer and ro- 
tated your crops the task of making 
fowls a profitable adjunct in the crop 
rotation will be easier 
If you have grown legume crops 
for hay, the leaves that fall in hand- 
ling the hay can be sacked and saved 
for the winter mash. I have saved 
large quantities of lespedeza leaves 
in this manner which I found an ex- 
cellent basis for a mash. 
Wheat bran is a doubtful source 
of protein in the South for dairy cat- 


tle on account of the expense. I 
doubt its value in poultry feeding 


where ground lespedeza can be had 
for less than one-half the price. 
That winter cover crop should not 
be forgotten. It is hard to produce 
eggs without green feed and this is 
the cheapest way to get green feed. 
J. K. MORRISON. 


Shorter Hours and Easier Work. 
(Continued from page 9). 

all the things that are used most 
placed where you can get them with 
the least effort? Think of this and 
notice your steps next time you pre- 
pare a meal and see if there is not 
some little thing you can arrange 
more conveniently. 

One, evening not long I went 
to the kitchen with a friend to help 
her get supper. She made the fire 
and started things up, then she went 
into the pantry the flour, then 
over to one of the kitchen cupboards 
and got out the salt and soda, then 
to another place for the biscuit 
board and rolling-pin, then across 
the room again for the mixing bowl, 
and back behind the stove for the 


ago, 


for 
tor 


pans. All these things collected, she 
went down into the cellar for lard 
and buttermilk, then out on the 


back porch to wash her hands. At 
last she was ready to make up the 
pread, but had to stop with doughy 
hands to hunt the _ biscuit-cutter, 
which someone had misplaced. 

The biscuit ready, she went out 
on the porch again for water, washed 
up the things and disposed them in 


their various hiding places once 
more, carried some unused flour 
back to the pantry and things were 


then ready to be collected and hunt- 
ed up when she went to get break- 
fast next morning. 

Now, I do not mean that a woman 
ought to think and worry every 
moment about the best plan for the 
petty details of her work; what I 
mean is to work out the very best 
arrangement of furniture and uten- 
sils to provide the best equipment of 
these things that her means can 
possibly afford; to give serious, care- 
ful thought to the best plans for 
each kind of work she does, even 
to small details, and then the rou- 
tine will, to a large extent, take 
eare of itself, and her mind will be 
freer from small worries than when 
she labors in a careless, unthought- 
ful, slipshod manner. 

Suppose my energetic young 
friend who made so many steps over 
the biscuit, had had a big chest, 
with rollers and a. tight-fitting, 
hinged cover, as another friend has; 
suppose when she drew this chest 
from under the table and opened it, 
she had found there, the flour, the 
meal, a supply of salt and soda, the 
sifter, the rolling-pin and board, the 
cutter and a mixing bowl. Think of 
the saving of absolutely wasted time 
and strength. 

The big chest is only a suggestion; 
you may think of something that 
would suit you better. There are 
many extremely convenient kitchen 
tables with little bins beneath that 
swing forward, for the flour and 
meal and and places for the 
larger utensils. Use the kind of 
contrivance that is best suited to 
your needs, but think about it until 
you can decide what it is and then 
get it. 


sugar 


MARGARET B. YEATES. 


The Really Beautiful Home. 

F you will 
give you 
beautiful home on 
the ornaments and 
the outside. It is the 
kindness is taught in 
deeds and actions. 


give me room, I will 
idea of the most 
earth. It is not 
the painting of 
inside where 
our words, 
Let our kindness 


my 
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| FAGLE-THISTLE 
| SODA 


Best for biscuit—and all cooking. Pure. Fresh. 


Economical. 


Guaranteed. 
pound—and costs no more. 


16 full ounces to the 
Sanitary package. 





THE MAT 


is $2 per doz. 
Miss (or) Mrs.. 


HIESON ALKALI WORKS, Saltville, Va. 

I enclose the tops cut from 6 Eagle-Thistle packages, also Money Order (or stamps) 
for 58c. Please send me, all charges prepaid, one set (6) R 
ine Silver Plated Teaspoons. These spoons bear no advertising, and their retail value 


ogers’ Guaranteed Genu- 
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so shine as to teach the children to 
be kind to everybody. In this home 
the spirit of God exists and this is 
to be called nothing else but the most 
beautiful home on earth. Do you 

ot think so. You can take a home 
that cost thousands and thousands 
of dollars, and put some family in it 
without kindness and you could: not 
call this a beautiful home. You could 
only call it a beautiful house. 





Give | 


me a home where Kindness is shown, | 


in action as well as words and deeds, 
if this be in the old-time log hut. I 
believe unkindness has caused many 
crimes to be committed, even suicide. 

So let me beg you all to set ex- 
amples of kindness and you will nev- 
er need a prettier house or home. 


7 sla ~ 0 rj ] 
You see one that has been raised | B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 


up without kindness and you will see 
one without religion. 
MARTHA MADDEN. 

Madden, S. C. 

Hens should not go 
quarters filled with lice. 
ointment an excellent remedy for 
lice. Grease the fowls just under 
the vent. Here is the breeding place 
and the ointment kills the eggs of 
the lice. As a spray for the house, 
use crude petroleum with about 5 
per cent crude carbolic acid. A spray 
pump is a necessity and just think 
of the many other uses to which it 
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I find blue 














ANDERSON’S 8. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this seas 
son. - My nine best pens remain mated for balance sea- 
son as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one sitting 
lots at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid 
$10. In lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three 
at $10. Three sittings from first three pens at $20. Three 
from three next pens at $12.50, or three sittings from 
regular $5. pens at $5. These prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this Fall or Winter. Write me. 

Clinton, Miss. 


Uncle ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 





Pay Dividends Daily. 
“Theroe’s & reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free, 


WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 
» | 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 








S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 


C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing, 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


| Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


| E. S. YARBROUGH, - - 


can be turned. Spraying the house 
is the quickest and most effective | 
way to rid it of insects —J. K. Mor- 
rison. 





Celestial Ingenuity. . 


“T hope our dear old Dr. Wu Ting-fang | 


is on the 














right side in these Chinese 
troubles,” said a diplomat at a dinner in 
Washington. 

“Dr. Wu,” he continued, “used to tell me 
many illuminating anecdotes about the 
Chinese character. I remember one about 
ingenuity. 

A Chinaman, the anecdote ran, found 
his wife lying dead in a field one morning; 
a tiger had killed her. 

“The Chinaman went home, procured 
some arsenic, and, returning to the field, 
sprinkled it over the corpse. 

“The next day the tiger’s dead body lay 
beside the woman’s. The Chinaman sold 
the tiger’s skin to a mandarin, and its body 
to a physician to make fear-cure powders, 
and with the proceeds he was able to buv 
a younger wife.—New York Tribune. : 

I don’t know how to farm without The 
Progressive Farmer.—C. B. Brooks, Rox- 
boro, N. C. 





EXTRA FINE WHITE 
I have 50 spring-hatch 
chickens. They 
fine condition. 
First come, 


ORPINGTONS 
White Orpington 
are extra fine stock, and in 
$2.50 each, and worth it. 
first served; order quick. 
Duke, N. C. 





Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breeders and 
young stock at summer prices. 
teed. Catalogue free. 


Satisfaction guaran- 
Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis, N. Ce 









CLOSING OUT SALE 
200 High-cla Dark and White Cornis 
Indians and W » Rocks must go at ne 





regardiess of 
Write for 


BYRON 


price. 
particulars. 
L. OSBORNE, 






Several prize winncrs. 


Greensboro, N. C. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and a 
what you want and get my prices, please 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 











Bookkeeping, Banking, 

| A R N Penmanship, Shorthand, 
Touch Typewriting and 

allied subjects at King’s Business College. King rec- 
ognized as the most complete, thorough, influential and 
successful business college in North Carolina. Great de- 
mand for KING graduates. Fall Opening, Tuesday, Sep 
tember 3,1912. Positions guaranteed. Write for ¢ og. 


‘ 


KINC’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raieigh, North Carolina, or Charlotte, Nori Carolinas 





You can make money by advertis 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can sav@ 


money by buying from our aavers 
tisers. 
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Saturday, August 17, 1912.] 


This is the Canning Season. | 

ON’T forget that this is the time | 
D of year to be canning beans and | 
tomatoes and corn and okra and 
other vegetables—to say nothing of | 
tho fruit crop. All these things will | 
come in wonderfully good next win- | 
ter, and if there is more than you} 
can eat, you can sell the surplus at | 








a good price. Indeed there are hun- 
dreds of our readers who might be 
making a neat little sum each year 
canning their own fruits and vege- 
tables and those of their neighbors, 
for market. A home canner like the 
one shown here will make the work 
easy, and the demand for this first- 
class home-eanned stuff is steadily 
increasing and is going to keep on 
at it. It isn’t too late yet to get an 
outfit and put it to work. 





How Some Land Was Put to Work 
and Kept at It. 


MOVED here in October, 1910, 

and found the old place in bad 
repair and I had a time cutting 
briers and building fences. until 
spring. Of course, I plowed all the 
time when the soil was in order, 
plowing with two two-horse steel- 
beam plows. The first of March, 
1911, found me planning for the sow- 
ing of seed. I took some patches 
to see what I could do in the way 
of keeping them busy growing crops. 
I planted one two-acre plot in melons 
early and finished selling about July 
25, when the peas that were sown 
in melons in laying-by took posses- 
sion. They were cut the first of Sep- 
tember. The land was over-hauled 
and thoroughly prepared and set out 
in fall cabbage last of October. The 
cabbage were harvested by April 20, 
and the land again prepared and 
planted in peas. They are ready 
for the mower now(August) and will 
be cut next week, and as I have my 
Irish potatoes sprouted nicely I will 
prepare and plant in potatoes. Now, 
the Irish potatoes will be harvested 
last of October and I will again pre- 
pare and set out in fall cabbage in 
first half of November. 

Now then let us see about the val- 
ue of each crop above and how much 
I got out of them. 
Melons planted March 1 


, 


POU DROUSNE «4 <> doce: ashore $103.00 
Hay cut in September, 1911 50.00 
Cabbage harvested by April 

7-1 om 6s aaa ae 160.09 
Hay crop, now ready for the 

MOMGE” 5.4) od aside ba boone 50.00 
The - 


two acres making in 18 

1 dh: Seo ae oe $363.00 

And besides I will set out in cab- 

bage again in November. This plot 

1s being built up very fast. 
I had ‘ 


another two acres in to- 
Matoes this season adjoining the 
above and as they were late, I 
only sot to ship 150 crates which 
paid expenses and pin money left. 
We canned up 1,000 three-pound 
ne after I quit shipping and fully 
- = Spoiled in field. 
MR chia One-third of an acre in 


beppers that I cleared $100 on 
raid 
alongside the tomatoes and I now 


(15) 899 
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GET OUR CATALOG AND OUR ORCHARD BOOK 


They tell how to grow Pecans and what varieties to plant, describe fruit trees 
for the South, strawberries and other small fruits ; shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
and roses. Both the catalog and the book ‘tHow to Plant and Care for an 
Orchard "’ are sent free. Ask for them—send your postal card by the next mail. 
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Plant Pecans for Profit— 
The World’s Market is Yours 


The Southern planter who grows Pecans need not worry about the boll 
weevil in the cotton field or the cutworms in his truck patches. 
grow only in the Southern States and in Mexico to the best advantage. The 
territory is limited—but the market is world-wide. No insects trouble the trees, 
no worms spoil the nuts. 


Pecans will 


What Will a Pecan Tree Produce? 


Mr. J. A. Kernodle, of Camp Hill, Alabama, planted a Pecan tree in 1906. When three 
years old it bore seven nuts. The next year three pounds were gathered; the fifth year the 
crop was eight pounds; the sixth year (1911), fourteen pounds. On June 1, r1or2, the tree 
was full of nuts. Mr. Kernodle was offered a dollar a pound for some of the nuts—and the 
rest sold for fifty cents a pound. A ten-year-old-tree should bear close to a hundred pounds 
of nuts, and trees will bear for a century. 


The Money for YOU in a Pecan Grove 


A ten-year-old tree should produce 80 pounds. At ro cents a pound wholesale, the ine 
e tree cost about $2, care and fertilizing for ten years not over $15. 
Now you have a clear profit of $65 for one tree. Fifteen trees will grow on one acre. This 
means $97.50 net profit per year on an average for every acre you put in Pecans—not 
another acre on your farm can matchit. The money begins to come in five or six years— 
and you can grow crops between the trees for four or five years. 


Why Pecan Growing PAYS in the South 


Every year American grocers handle millions of dollars worth of nuts that are inferior 
to Southern Pecans. People are calling for Pecans; the demand 
pound is the price for shelled meats in t 


is Increasing; 75 cents a 


he North—and the trees won’t grow in the North. 
Right now is the time to plant a grove. If you haven’t room for a grove, set the trees 


along the road, around your house, in the fields. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 106 


POMONA, N. C. 














have the entire plot (2 1-3 acres) set | 
out in sweet potatoes. They should 
make 300 bushels at least. I will 
plant the plot in oats in November, | 
making two crops harvested and one | 
in possession of field in 12 months. 

1 also have one acre in carrots but 
as they were planted so late only 
brought about $50, but I have corn 
and velvet beans growing on same 
land now. 

We have some cotton (four acres), 
too, this season but I am afraid the 
rains will ruin it. 

I must not leave out that my wife 
has raised and shipped more than 
enough chickens to New Orleans to 
supply her in spare change, which 
helps some too. 

So I find that by hard work a man 
can build up his land, his home, his 








income and have plenty of good, 
nice, clean vegetables on his table 
the year round all at the same 
time. Try it. Keep your land busy 


and as fast as one crop comes off 
put in another and the weeds and 
grass can’t find a place to grow in 
your field. The best place to start 
out trying this is in the gardan. 
Don’t let the grass and weeds take 
possession, but keep something grow- 
ing. G. C. LEWIS. 
Tangipahoa, La. 





How to Keep Sweet Potatoes. 


W E generally wait until after the | 
first killing frost to dig sweet | 





PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 


grow the Grain. 


The fertilizer must be mixed in just the right proportions, 
so as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 


grain. 


portions, 


If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia-Caro- 
lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
orfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Shreveport, La. 





potatoes. If you have a potato dig- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. 
produced more big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 
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They have 


They are 


SALES OFFICES 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 











ger, all right; if not, plow them up 
and rake them out with a rake. Sort 
and hadle carefully in baskets or 
something like that. Do not skin 
the potatoes. Rough handling will 
not do. Hill them near where they 
are dug if possible, much handling | 
around does not help their keeping | 
qualities. Have plenty of dry straw, | 
lay-off the hills about six inches in 
diameter and place straw about six 
or eight inches deep on the bottom. 
Put in not over 25 bushels to the 
hill. Round them up in as near a 
conical shape as_ possible. Place 
straw around the potatoes about six 
inches deep. Then bank dirt around 
this from 2% to three inches and 
leave the top open,—that is, do not 
ever bank it clear up with dirt. Over 
all this put a second coating of pine 

















Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to 
straw. This is because there are not enough avail- 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 bushels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 
phosphate were used. 
Supplement the humus of such land with 200 Ibs, 
acid phosphate and 30 Ibs, Muriate of Potash or 
125 lbs. Kainit per acre. Potash Pays. 

If your dealer does not sell Potash, write us for prices 


straw eight inches deep. This sec- 
ond coating of pine straw is very es- 
sential as it keeps the hill at an 
even temperature at all times and 
protects it from rain. I have tried 
every known plan to keep sweet po- 
tatoes out of doors. They were all 
failures at times. 





But since we have | 


been growing our plants from the 
vine and putting them up by the} 


above method we.have lost very few. 
Clinton, S. C. S. H. HOBBS. 
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stating quantities required and ask for our free book on 
** Fall Fertilizers.’" 
means saving and profit to you, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO—Monadaock Block 

NEW ORLEANS—Whitney Bank Bldg. 

SAVANNAH—Benk & Trust Bldg. 


Stud 














Both were profitable, 





y of the fertilizer question 
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SOY BEANS 


For Sale. 


$1.10 per bushel. 


—! 


FOR SALE 


North Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, Bur % 


Clover, Appler and Winter Turf Oats and chol 


| varieties seed wheat. Write for special price list, 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N.C. HICKORY SEED CO., 


Hickory, N. C. 
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Breeder’s Cards 


Farmers’ Exchange 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or 
initial (including name and address) 
counted as a separate word. Send cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $1,500 for postage 
alone to send yous ad by letter to each 
— to which we carry it at this low 
rate, 

Stamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


For $60—two good 40-saw Eagle gins and 
condenser R. E. Tucker, Winterville, N. C. 








Improved Favorite Washers at introduc- 
tory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Indiana. 





Wanted—Second-hand Gasoline Engine— 
Fifteen to twenty-five horse-power. Box 
Seven, Candor, N. C. 





Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 


Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 





For Sale—One Shredder, one 36-inch split 
pulley, one 20-inch pulley, one 16 pulley, 
8 feet shafting. L. J. Mewborn, Snow 
Hill, N. C. 
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Take a Look at This Lawn. 


E are printing this picture of the home of our friend and occasional 
contributor, Mr. W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C., especially to show 


how a good lawn adds to the beauty of a place. 
that large silver maples grow on three sides of the house, but the pic- 
close a poiut to get them in. 


ture was evidently made from too 





Mr. Kivett writes us 





Second-hand Benthall Peanut Picker For | 


Sale at a great sacrifice. Will pick from 
800 to 600 bushels per day. Reason for 
selling, want one of larger capacity. E. L. 
Deans, Gatesville, N. C. 








HELP WANTED. 





Experienced Canvassers Write Quick for 


high-grade proposition. Liberal commis- 
sions; best terms. Unusual opportunity. 
Making $30.00 weekly. Tar Heel Company, 
Desk Ral, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ten High-grade Yearling Holstein Heifers 
and a two-year-old registered Holstein bull. 
Also pure-bred Yorkshire hogs, the bacon 
hog, the kind the butcher wants, At prices 
that will move them. Write your wants. 
T. E. Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 





SWINE. 





Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, 
Booneville, N. C. 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 weeks old, $6. Fel- 
ton Bres., Wilson, N. C. 





$45 to $100 Made Monthly by Agents, 
selling our monuments and _ tombstones. 


Particulars free. Hendersonville Marble 


Works, Hendersonville, N. 





Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” ‘‘A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, | 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 


Bank. 











LIVESTOCK. 





STOCK. 





Bay Gelding—Five years old, city broke, 
good style, well gaited. Price, $225. Box 


343, Scotland Neck, N. C. 





Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned _ kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 


E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 





DOGS. 





Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 


Shelbyville, Ky. 





Pure English-bred Bloodhound Pups For 
Sale—Beautics and man trailers. W. M. 


Whitman, Herndon, Virginia 





Collie Pups—Sired by imported Comey 
159860 and out of Brightside Flossie 161431. 
Color, sable and white; and from Heeling 
stock. Price, $7.50 each. T. C. Stewart, 


Pelzer, S. C. 








SHEEP AND GOATS, 





For Sale—Some good _ pure-bred buck | 
ee 


lambs and Aberdeen-Angus bulls. J 
Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 





For Sale—Pure-bred and grade Angora | 
goats. Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 


den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





CATTLE. 





One Shorthorn Bull Calf—4 months old, 


$20. E. J. Troutman, Statesville, N. 





Aberdeen-Angus — Pure-bred Angus bull, 
cow, and grade heifers for sale. J. J. Eason, 


Stantonsburg, North Carolina. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. FE. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West | 


Winfield, N. Y. 





Three fresh Jersey cows; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs; two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 


& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Four heifers, one bull, % Jer- | 
sey. 70-ton silo; 7 H.P. Foos gas engine; | 


steel frame wood saw; Success manure 
spreader. Cottage Grove Farm, Greens- 
boro, N. C 





Owing to ill health, I am closing out my 
entire herd of registered Herefords at very 
low prices. They are both D. S. Polls and 
horned, and the cows are all bred to one of 
the best Polled bulls in the country. H. B. 


Howe, Dublin, Va. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs—From large and 
prolific sows. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires--Short-nose type. 
Trios not akin. John G. Curtis, Rochester, 
MN. Y¥. 





Best-bred Berkshire Pigs For Sale—Eight 
weeks old. $3.50 each. N. E. Haynes, 
Dupries, Va. 





Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep 
and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 
Canton, N. C. 





For Sale—Cherry Red Duroc-Jersey hogs; 
all ages. 3red sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
ington, Gibson, N. C. 








For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to four 
months old. G. T. Schooley, the O. I. C. 
Hog Man, Hamilton, Va. 





50 Durocs—4 to 6 months old, and sure to 
make great breeders, as my sows always 
farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 





Poland Chinas—Bred gilts and choice pigs | 


of the big bone and prolific strain. Stock 
guaranteed as represented. Dunnlora Farm, 
Carson, Va. 





For Sale—O. I. C. Pigs—From_ Silver’s | 


best registered exhibition stock. Will pro- 
duce more pounds from the same feed than 
eny hog known. Cc. ¢. Ramsey & Ero, 
Crouse, N. C, 





Pure-bred Berkshires at Farmers’ Prices— 
Can supply young or mature stock. Berk- 
shires belong on every progressive farm. 
J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 





Duroc-Jersey Hogs—-Finest hog for the 
South. Prize-winning parent stock, pure- 
bred. Write for special price list No. 92. 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Listen!—I have a fine, registered Duroc- 
Jerscy boar, two years old, weighing 400 
ponuds, for sale, to prevent inbreeding, at 


$35. Also two good young boars, 10 months 


old, $15 each. Norwood Hog and Poultry 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. 


Pigeons—Young Carneaux, 
McLeod, Rowland, 





Year-old S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—76 





Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 





cockerels and pullets, 





and Pullets—$1 





100 Pure-bred R. Reds—March and 





Orpingtons (Queen Quality)—Buff, White. 


Poultry Farm, Duke, 





Leghorns—Young and old 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
REAL ESTATE. 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. €. 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette. 
ville, N. C ' 





Farms For Sale—Terms easy. E. C. Wij. 
liams, Clinton, N. C. . 





Richest Land in South Georgia—Booklet, 


| Dr. Bright, Dublin, Georgia. 








For Sale—Sandy Lands, Moore County. 
Cc 


| A. C. Wilcox, Aberdeen, N. 





Fine Farm For Sale—Orange County. Two 
scttlements SS. B. Turrentine, Shelby, N. ¢ 





Farms For Sale in Orange and Chatham 
counties. Address S. B. Turrentine, Shelby, 
m, & 








100-Acre Farm For Sale—8 miles from 
Greensboro. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
N.C 





Good and Cheap Virginia Homes For 
Sale—Apply to J. S. Gordan & Co., Basker. 
ville, Virginia. 





Wanted to Lease—Small dairy in North 
or South Carolina. Address Box 86, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 





218 Acres of Lee County Land For Sale— 
Six miles from town. M. E. Poe, Sanford, 
N. C., Route 3. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 





For Sale—Small farm, near good school. 
Also 1,000 acres good timber. Prices and 
terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. ¢. 





For Sale—Highly improved poultry and 
truck farm, about 30 acres, adjoining cor. 
porate limits of Chase City, Va. Wm. Dunn, 
Chase City, Va. 





Timber Wanted—I am in the market for 
good timber. Large or smal) tracts. Send 
full description of what you have for sale, 
Address J. A. C., Box 2, Dunn, N. C. 





Farm For Sale — 252 acres. Five-room 
dwelling, two small tenant houses, and out- 
buildings. Good water. Sacrifice price, $10 
per acre. J. E. Caviness, Cameron, Moore 
County, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de- 
scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Co., Apex, N. C. 





For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land, 
Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot sec- 
ond growth timber. Land lies well. Some 
fine bottom land on place. Produces well. 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box 58, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers, 





Clarence Keever, 
ae 





Sale—Pure-bred, 
Leghorn cockerels, 


one dollar cach. 
Hobgood, Garner, N. C 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 





Cc. Reds—Fine lot pullets and cockerels 


for sale cheap. Also prize-winning cocks 





Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 








Minorcas and White 
cockerels or pullets. 





Cockerels—Rhode 


months old, $2 each. Few choice pullets, 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


For Sale—Recleaned Appler seed oats, 
Gordon Wilfong, 











Late Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand; 





We are prepared to (fill orders’ for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 


Cc. JVatta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





$5 per hundred. 
Cc 








Duroc-Jers-v Male Pigs 





$b, W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 


Direct descend- 
ants of King of Coloneis, for which $8,009 
was refused, and Crimson Wonder, sold for 
£1,200. Price reasonable and returned if de- 
sired. March hatched, from trapnested eggs, 
3arred Rocks, six pullets and a cockerel, 


Pepper, and Strawberry Plants—Ask 
Todd, Greensboro, 





Strawberry Plants. 





Summer Reduction Sale of Swine—Essex 
service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts; also 
pigs. All breeding stock registered. Pedi- | 
grees sent with all pigs shipped. Pure-bred 
| Poland China and Berkshire pigs. Grade 
} sows in farrow. Angora goats. Reversible 
| and right-hand disk plows. J. E. Coulter, 


Connelly Springs, N. 





Clover Seed—For 





Field Seeds For Sowing—High-grade | 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


yroof winter oats. 
Get prices now. 





M. Talbert, McCormick, S. C. 





Ss. C. R. I. Red Pullets—60c each. Mrs. 
J. E 











Homer Pigeons at Half-price—Any color | 


‘ 


you want. D. R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, N. 


A 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 

and young. Indian Runner ducks. white 

and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 

| pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
.) 


ory, N 


Touch Typewriting, 
Penmanship—Taught 


School Greensboro, N. C. 
tend our school 


Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free, 
; American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, 75 
of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
| or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 per 
| acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 





Farm For Lease or Rent—Contains 165 
acres tillable. Adjoins city of Washington; 
Norfolk and Southern R. R. runs through It 
Vifty milk cows go with farm. Prefer sell- 
ing cattle. Forty head of calves and heif- 
ers. For terms, see S. Fleming, Washing- 
ton, N. C., or write P. O. Box 3 





Louisiana Lands—Shreveport, thirty-five 
thousand, eleven railroads; highest eleva- 
tion in State; hundred miles from overflows. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and ,Georgia people moving in. Lands, ten 
to fifty dollars, will pay for themselves in 
two years. W. A. Jones, Shreveport, La. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia. Artesian water, 
| church, school, store and gin convenient; 
|! one of the best communities in the South; 
| also money-making country store, doing 
| $15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
| gether or separately. For prices, terms, 

ete., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 

Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 








50-Acre Farm—35 cultivated; eight-room 
house, ceiled and painted; fine well and 
spring; four porches; ample outbuildings. 
Ninety bearing peach, four pear, fifteen pe- 
can, dozen plum, four fig and three orange 
trees. Several choice grapes and Scupper- 
nongs. Sandy loam with clay subsoil; well 
drained, and will produce abundantly any- 
thing that grows in this latitude. Located 
near school and churches. Excellent neighe 
bors. Two and a half miles fromm Homeland. 
Price, $3,000. Easy terms. Thompson & 
Company, Homeland, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Essentials in How to Become a Good Pen- 
man sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
W. T. Sidbury, Sloop Point, N. C. 





| Send for Free Booklet—Ali about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 


| L Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





You can’t raise ducklings without proper 
| food. tceady-mixed mash containing every* 
| thing necessary, 120 pounds, $3.25. Feeding 

directions free. Oakiea Farm, Leesburg, Fle 
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Saturday, August 24, 1912.]; 











The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
August 16. 























Cotton. 
Report furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Good MidGling ..+-.eeee-see a 2% 
trict midding ..... evrccssce eo. 12 ; 
MiGQlING «esse eeeeeeeeeeeeece 11% 
, CM 66.06 ews V0 446O 8 to 10 


Low &ra 


(Report furnished by Cc. B. Gill Produce-Co.) 








Fiour—Per obli—wholesale prices: 
High grade | ...eeeeeeeeeeeet 5.75 @$6.00 
LOW ZYAdCS 2. eee eee eseceee 5.00@ 5.50 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.05@ 1.10 
No. 2 Mixed ..cccessscscsce 1.00@ 1.05 
Timothy hay, per ton .......- $32.00 
Lard. 
12 
Lard—Best ...-++-+++-eeees soeeee+-LLK@ 
Compound ..--eeeees eceecees - 9% @10 
Cooking oil, Gal.....eseeeeees 61 @é64 
Meats. 
Dressed pigS...++-+- coeseeeeeees el OB @1l 
Dry D. S. ribs..... §0:0000660006% EOE 


Hams, sugar-cured ....-.+e.e0++016 @15% 





SUFFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) 


Fancy, per pound. ...sereeeeeeeee 4 c¢ 
Strictly prime ..... Peer ree Cat 3% @3%c 
Prime ...-eeeee ee ee Coeeeeee 3iec 
Spanish, per bushel ........ rere 95c 


Feanuts the same as last week. In fact, 
no change in produce. The continued drouth 
may make a difference before next week, 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


August 16. 


Ordirary ......-. stitevades 8 Oeae 
GooW ordinary .....e....6. 911-16 
LOW Middling ..ccccsceees 11% 
Midd@ling ...-ceesees oossce 12 

Good middling ..........++ 12% 


Total seles—Bales ....ccccccccccesee 1,050 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton . Nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.....-+eee- $26 


Themarket weakened considerably during 
the past week, and prices suffered a rather 
sharp decline. Holders of the small rem- 
nant of unsold stock here wished to dispose 
of the cotton before the new crop moves 
freely, and figures obtained were considered 
good in view of the generally weaker tone 
consequent to the more or less improved 
outlook for the new crop. The result of the 
week’s moderate sales has been to pretty 
well clean up the unsold stock. 

Crop accounts seem to have become better 
of late At least it appears that the month 
of Augusi has not yet brought the decided 
falling off usual to this month. Rains have 
been copious and general in the west, except 
in the lower part of Texas, where drouth is 
still umrelieved. Some very unfavorable re- 
ports are being received from that section, 
which may after a while overshadow the 
more cheerful accounts from the more prom- 
ising parts of the State. The promise is 


brighter in the eastern section, but very ir- | 


regular, There is no reasonable comparison 
possible with last year. New cotton is mov- 
ing more rapidly in Texas, but elsewhere is 
very slow in making a start. Europe, or at 
least England, is said to be short of cot.on, 


and will have to come into the market car- | 


ly. The statistics show a good stock at 
Liverpovi, but that is said to be chiefly 


very porr stuff, which spinners find unfit for | 


thei: purposes. Hence the season is expect- 
ed to open with a good demand. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 


Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





August 12. 

Steers—Best, per cwt........... $7.25 @$7.75 
Medium to good ........... 6.25@ 
Common tO TAI «nc ccccces 4.50@ 

Heifers—Best, per cwt.......... 6.00@ 
Medium to good ....c.cssas 5.25@ 
Common to fair ........... 3.50@ 25 

Cows—Best, per cwt............ 5.50@ 00 
Mdium to good ............ 4.50@ 25 
Common to fair ....cecssses 2.50@ 25 

Bulls—Per cwt. ..........0e0- 4.50@ 00 


A260 mM AIA SO AD AICI CO OID BOT C1 eA e) 
oo on ¢ 
— 


Calves—Extra, per cwt......... 50 
PROOF Sige o>» woes drab 4-0 6.50@ 
Dairy cows—per head ......... 30.00 @60.00 
Hogs—Best, per cwt ........... 75 

RAR AN a BGTai cies OG Woh ea<o win. aero 6.50@ 25 
Sows and stags...... HS ieee 5.00@ 50 
Shecp—Best, per cwt........... 3.50@ 4.00 
Common to fair ........... 2.50@ 25 
nis”) Ua (4 <a rr 6.00@ 50 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tages 
Attached. 


= August 12. 
Nitrate of soda 
Cottonseed meal 
Dried blood ° 
Imported fish guano ..............-. 43.00 


High-grade tankage ........ Cerewses 34.50 
Thomas -phosphate .............. es 14.50 
OID DRGSDNRIA ceo o.e's's sc clediosansc ec - 12.00 
Muriate of potash................... 37.00 
Sulphate of potash ..... Siieaegeesees 45.00 


Kainit 
Muriate mixture (potash 80%) ..cccce 24,88 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
re August 13. 
Southern white potatoes, No. 1, per bar- 
rel, $1.50@2.25. Sweets, yellow, $2@3; red, 


$2@2.50; yams, $2@3. Onions, Md., and 


Maker 


An Adler Organ in your 

d own home will be a never fail- 

ing source of pleasure, refinement, 

education and culture, making home the 

,Most attractive place on earth, paying for 

itself over and over again by bringing into 

your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to 
itd to its accompaniment the songs we love 
with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
elevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 
the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has 

arrived—this very day—for you to send for 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co., 
3353 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Ss Send me my copy of the Wonderful 
a Free Illustrated Adier Organ Book. 


Let Adler Take Your Own Time 
The Organ ; ‘N . 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
ver Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My N 
loney Down-—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 


MDD RES is scsttisssiatdeseseecossssatecsvraneteete Se 


(17) 902 


































Plan Wipes Out 
The Middleman 


my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
can have the Worid’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying a cent. 

When you get my catalog, select the Adler Organ 
you like best and I willship itatonce. Have it a 
month free. Send no money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me at your convenience in smal! amounts. 

You take no risk. If, at the end of a year, the 2 
“Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I claim 
for it, I will refund every dollar = have paide=s 
And more: I will give you the longest and /7 
strongest guarantee ever made on an organ 
—for SO full years. You sce how easy itis 
to own the finest organ made. 

I can and will save you $48.75 because I 
sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest © 
wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out aff ‘‘in-between’”’ 
extra, middlemens’ profits you pay on 
other organs. y 

+ ‘ou can’t afford to 
Mail Cou on buy any organ until 
you see my plan to save you $48.75. Mail 
Coupon or a Postal for my FREE Organ 

Book right 
now! 





the space of loose hay. 





these farmers 





, the stack or barn and is always ready for work. The 
B ] ¥ H nd Sell It engine does not need a man to watch it. Give it an ample 
a e our ay a supply of fuel and water, see that it has plenty of oil and 


HERE is always a ready market at a good price because there are no flying sparks, nor is there any smoke 
for baled hay. It occupies only about one-fifth or soot to interfere with the comfort or efficiency of the 


It prevents waste and it retainsits fullfood value. Many an axle, and a belt pulley are furnished, so that when not 
farmers are making hay the big cash cropoftheirfarms, baling hay you have a regular portable I H C engine, 
not only because of the high profits it brings at the which can be used the year around torun a small thresher 
present market value, but because as a rotation crop it or shredder, saw wood, pump water, generate electric 
renews the richness of the soil. : : para' 
the profit themselves. They feed their own stock silage run any other farm machine for which its power makes 
and shredded corn stover which are just as good as hay,  itsuitable. Two perfect machines in one. Now is the 
and they sell their high-priced hay. A big majority of | time to get ready for your haying. Make it a big money 


Use 1H C Hay Presses — ttermtionat Harvester Company of America 


the only pimsere #0. the mare aoe a the aes 

individual farmer. Like all other machine , 
Ahaha, press line is complete. You can getl1HC The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of 
pull power presses requiring either one or two horses; better farming. If you have any worthy questions 
1 HC motor presses using 3, 4, or 6-horse I H C engine. Gongeratne soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation 
Both styles have three separate bale chamber sizes, fertilizers, etc., make your inquiries specific an 
14x18 inches, i6 x18 inches, 17 x 22 inches. ing, Chicago, USA 


| 
| Qua a aaa up 









































The IHC pull power press has a greater capacity 
than any other horse press of its size. It is also easier 
go tere, on the horses. The stepover is the lowest and narrowest 

o:<" . made and the horses are pulling no load when they cross 
kit. The IHC hay press has an adjustable bale tension 
which insures compact bales. It is fitted with a roller 
tucker that turns in all straggling ends, so that the bale is 
*/4neat and smooth in appearance. The bale chamber is 
‘low enough to enable the attendant to tie the bale with- 
‘* out walking round the machine, 

34.» ThelI HC motor press consists of a bale chamber and 
“..an IH C engine, mounted togetber on substantial trucks, 
It is easily moved from place to place, can be backed to 





> 


it needs no other attention. There is no danger of fire 


It can be handled easily. workers. The engine is detachable. Two extra wheels, 


These farmers make all light, shell corn, grind feed, or separate cream, or to 


crop. Call on the IHC local dealer in your town or 
write for an IH C hay press catalogue. 


Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


charge to all, the best information obtainable on 


send them to LHC Service Bureau, Harvester Build- 
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Va., yellow, per barrel, $1.50@2:; red, $1.75 Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Ete. FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 

@2; white, per basket, 65c@$1. Cabbage, Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Septem- 

White per barrel, 85c@$1. Beans, 50@75c ber 16-21, 1912; J. W. Russwurm, Sec- | MISCELLANEOUS. 

per basket; wax, 50c@$1 per basket. Beets, retary. } 

$1.25@1.50 per barrel. Carrots, $1.25@1.60 Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Octo- | _ Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
per barrel. Cucumbers, 35@50c per basket. ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, Secretary. | Ths, 65c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 


Cauliflower, $2@3 per barrel. Corn, $1.50@ 


2.00 per 100. Celery, 15@60c per dozen. November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De. | Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
Fggplant, $1@1.25 per crate. Horseradish, posit Maryland Secretary. 8. C. 

$€@7 per barrel. Lettuce, 30@60c per bas- : , 

ket. Lima beans, $1.50@2.25 per basket. International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Inoculation—Bacteria for inoculation of 
Okra, per basket, $1@1.50. Peas, $1.50@2.25 Wis. Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chafiin, Secretary. | aifaifa, Clover, Vetch, or any other legume. 
per basket. Peppers, $1@1.75 per barrel. North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, | $2 per acre C.O.D. State what kind of 
Parsicy, 40@60c per crate. Romaine, 30@ West Raleigh, August 27-29. I. O. Schaub, | seed you wish it for. Free booklet. Address 
50c per basket. White squash, per barrel, Secretary. | “Nitragin,” Danville, Va. 

$1@1.25. Turnips, $1@2 per 100 bunches. National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., | 


Tomatoes, 35@60c per carier. 


Apples, $3@3.50 per bbl. for hand-picked. 
Pears, Bartlett, $3@3.50 per barrel; Clapp’s > 
Favorite, $4@5:; Keiffer, $2.50@3. Peaches, American Association of Farmers’ Insti- 
per car- 
per car- 






3a., 75¢c@$1.75 per bushel basket; 
rier, 50c@$1.50. Plums, 50c@$1.25 
Southern Delaware. Cherries, 60@85c 
§-ib basket, sour. Currants, 3@6c 





quart. Blackberries, 10@14c per quart, lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. 


Gooseberries, 8@10c. Huckleberries, 6@12c. Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. Let us tell you how to 
Muskmelons, 35c@$1 per crate. Watermel- International Livestock Exposition, Chi- catch them where you 
ons, $12@22 per 100. 


Wheat, new red winter, $1.08%. Oats, 53c.° A ‘ 
Mess pork. per barrel, $20@20.75. Mess National Dairy Show, Union Stock Yards, 


beef, per barrel, $15.50@16. 


Butter, creamery special, 26%@27c; firsts, Manager. 


22@ Mississippi Livestock and Dairy Associa- | Greatly improved this year. Write 
22%e. Eees, 22@25c, as to quality, with tion, Agricultural College, Miss., September 


ane Se an@ many below the figures aa M. —e Agricultural College, EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


25 @28c; imitation, 23@23%c; factory, 











Li ; © agricul 
Farmers’ National Congress, New Orleans, =p 4d ricultural purposes, $6 ton. 





















Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 


tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-13. John 
Hamilton, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
per Washington, D. C., Secretary. 


per The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 








cago, Ill., Oct. 24-Nov. 2. B. H. Heide, Sec’y. think there are none. 


We make the famou 


Chicago, I1l., Nov. 30-Dec. 7. A. B. Auten, Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SEPTIC TANK. 





Safe and Efficient Sewage Disposal for Country Homes. 


NTIRE satisfaction is obtained by 
the use of the septic tank, which 
is nothing but a long water- 

tight cistern through which the sew- 
age passes very slowly and evenly. 
Located underground, it is warm and 
dark—ideal conditions for the de- 
velopment of bacteria, little germs 
which eat up the sewage and render 
it harmless in much the same man- 
ner as another kind causes cider to 
ferment. The purified sewage, then 
merely clear water, may be discharg- 
ed into an ordinary farm drain tile. 

Altho the odor from a small septic 
tank is practically unnoticeable, yet 


inches above tank bottom. The pipe 
leading from the charge tank is also 
set at the same sharp slope. The 
outlet tile from the discharge~ tank 
is iwo feet above bottom and with 
both ends level. 

After the sidewalls are three days 
old, floor over the top of the forms 
and prepare to lay the four-inch con- 


crete top. As molds for the man- 
hole covers, have the tinner make 
two round bottomless dishpans, 18 


inches in diameter at the bottom and 
24 inches ut the top. Grease these 
tin molds and set one on the wooden 
floor over each compartment. Bore 





ee 





REINFORCED TOP AN 
it is best to locate it at least 150 
feet from the house. Choose a spot 
where it can be sunk to ground level 
and will be out of danger of flood 
waters. For a family of eight or ten, 
plan a concrete tank of two compart- 
ments each 4x4, and five feet long 








D MANHOLE COVERS. 


six one-inch holes in the floor inside 
the one manhole mold over the dis- 
charge tank and insert in them greas- 
ed pegs projecting upward six inches. 

Place one inch of concrete over the 
entire floor and at once lay on it, 
crosswise tne tank, strips of heavy 












































Since the top and bottom are each woven-wire fencing 5 fect 2 inches 
four inches thick and the division long, or %-inch rods running in both 
OO, ~~ Pn 
EY CE ACE Ee OY RO SYNE 77 
Woven Wire? ie Aik Vents “sg 
P: 4 
-¥ 
EAP PORKD DISCHARGE PIDE —> 
‘ 3 Pies Tie ie “2 Prin SFY Yow aly 
eee OLS 55 Ss OLE 4 , oe Roe se FITTS I TIT > 
L ENGTHWISE SECTION THROUGH CONC RETE TANK. 
and sidewalls eight inches, dig the directions and spaced one foot. Like- 
pit four feet eight inches deep, five wise reinforce the manhole covers. 
feet four inches wide and 12 feet Immediately place the remaining 
long. three inches of concrete and do not 
If the ground stands firm, only in- stop until the tank top and manhole 
side forms will be needed. Make covers are finished. Provide two lift- 
two, each 4x4 and five feet long. ing-rings for each cover by setting 


Old one-inch lumber will do for sid- 
ing. In each end of the first form 
cut openings for a five-inch tile with 
the lower edge of the hole 16 inches 
above the bottom of the form. 
Through each of the sidewalls of 
this same form, 18 inches from the 
inlet end and 1% and two feet above 


bottom, bore one inch holes and in- 
sert in them greased wooden pegs 


extending four inches into the future 
sidewalls. Likewise, in the other 
form for the discharge tank, cut 
openings for a five-inch tile, this 
time with the lower edge of the hole 
two feet above the bottom. 

Mix the concrete one part Port- 
land cement to two parts sand to 
four parts crushed rock, or one part 
cement to four parts pit gravel. Place 
the four inches of concrete in the 
bottom and trowel to an even sur- 
face. mmediately set the forms in 
place so as to leave room for eight- 
inch division and sidewalls. Fill the 


forms with mushy wet concrete. At 
the proper heights insert the five- 
inch drain tile through the holes in 
the forms. Be careful that the out- 


side end of the inlet tile to the charge 
tank is two feet and its other end 16 


in them halves of old bridle-bits, or 
hitching-post rings, fitted with knobs 
of wire or with nuts and large wash- 
ers. If a square wooden manhole 
mold is used, the concrete cover can- 
not be cast at once. In such case, 
carefully remove the wooden man- 
hole form five hours after the top 
has been finished. hree days later 
mold cover the same as for the 
tin form with this important excep- 
tion—place heavy paper or cardboard 
around the edges of the opening to 
prevent the fresh congrete of the cov- 
er from setting to the old concrete. 

When the top of the tank is ten 
days old, lift off the manhole cov- 
ers, saw openings in the wooden top 
and remove the forms. In the holes 
made in the sidewall by the greased 
‘ooden pegs, insert %-inch bolts and 
set them with mortar. To these belts 
fasten the 1x12-inch wooden baf- 
le-board which extends across the 
tank and breaks up the current of 
the inflowing sewage. To carry the 
sewage from the house to the tank, 


the 


use four-inch sewer pipe laid with 
tight mortar joints Connect the 
discharge end of the tamk with a 


string of drain tile. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 



















The GANTT 
Patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 

write us direct, 






















draft ; has hig’ 


rill 
more about this wonderful dri 


We guarantee this drill to 
ale satisfaction in eve 
We know it is superior to 
other: drs, It is light in weight and 
h wheels, broad tires, low 
steel frame, making it easy to fill. T 


faa ee” SPANGLER DRILL 


ws grain or fertilizes evenly, either up or down 
Write for free Che which will tell you 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 _ a 8t., York, Pa. 


re- 


he 


























The materials required for the | 
tank described above are 5% cubic | 
yards of crushed rock, 2% cubic | 
yards of sand and 9 barrels of Port- | 
land cement. If good pit gravel is 
used, no additional sand will be re- | 
quired. | 

When the septic tank is two weeks 
old it may be put to use. it will | 
need cleaning at intervals of two to 
three years. | 





Why Rural England is an Eden of | 
Beauty. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
vating a big acreage of poor land, we | 
must thoroughly cultivate a smaller 
acreage of rich land—for the small 
acreage will become richer if we 
give it the same fertilizers, manure 
and attention we now scatter over a 
large area. Then, too, we must have 
more livestock; for livestock, rich 
land and rich farmers always go to- 
gether. In the next place we need 
a greater number of home-owning 
small, white farmers. I remember 
talking with Dean Russell of the Wis- 
cohsin Agricultural College not many | 
months ago when he mentioned the | 
fact that the development of dairy- 
ing in Wisconsin had not only en- 
riched the Wisconsin farmers finan- | 
ically but had enriched their lives | 
by bringing about smaller farms 
and putting the people into closer 
touch with one another socially and 
commercially. ‘‘Isolation,’’ he said, 
“is the on? great drawback to rural | 
progress, and the way out is to create | 
vast communities of 80-acre farm- | 
ers.” That is what we need in the | 
South—more small farms owned by | 
the men who cultivate them. It | 
was a wise saying of old James Oli- 
ver’s, ‘“‘Happy is the land that is till- 
ed by the man who owns it;’’ and 
it was Arthur Young, I believe, who 
said “Give a man secure possession 
of a rock and he will make it blos- 
som like a garden.’’ 

Our problem in creating an ade- 
quate social life is made more 
rious by the fact of our large Negro 
population, with the consequence 
that we must get a correspondingly 
greater proportion of white people 














se- 


in order to provide as large or dense | 
social groups for our white farming | 


people. This is why I believe it is 


important to encourage the imsanigra- | 
white farmers from the North | 


tion of 
and West, and we must not only en- 
courage them to come but we must 
help them to buy and own farms. 
England has the small farmers, has 
the adequate white society, and has 


the diversified agriculture and stock | & 
But one thing she yet lacks | 


<A a ESMnes Thresher 


A great | 


raising. 
—the man who tills the soil in too 
many cases does not own it. 
part of the land is held in immense 
tracts by wealthy landlords. Both 
parties recognize the evil of this sit- | 
uation and the 
is now preparing: to shake England 
from center to circumference by a 
great plan for helping the tenants 
to become owners. Of this plan and 
of other aspects of English farming 
and farm life I shall write in sub- 
sequent letters. 
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help if you 
Shucker. 


Shuck Your Corn 





Yourself 


WHEN YOU HAVE THE 


TIME 


You need not depend on unreliable 
a Fort Plain Corn 


have 


iT is not expensive. 
power. 


IT takes little 
IT is simple 
ba 


in a 


and strorg. 
stores away 


small space, 


IT leaves the shucks in good shape 


for feeding. 


Send for circular and prices to 


STEWART 


Fort Plain, - 





& BERGEN CO., 


New York. 























Joun DEERE 
Book 


iMustrating the most 
important line of farm 
machines made. Tells 
when, where and how 
to use theron, It ans- 


wers every question 


you might ask about 
farming implements. 
Send posta! todsy 

for package No. x-2 


John Deere Plow to. 


Ee Tilinois 





tens Quality pa Earace - 
JOHN DEERE Dealers Give Both‘ 
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parts, 


FACTO 


ous ne 
Write it now 


and sundries #a/f usual 


DO NOT buYa 





opening. 





Light draft 






The simplest press in existence. 
automatically without use of spring. 
Very low s 
plie: ated parts to get out of order. 
tor ily of one single and 

unger draw. 
bales and weight desired. 


Sugtreneres IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
ept. Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Our auiomatic tension m: akes perie 
For full particulars, write 


Large 
- No 


a double car 


Plunger is drawn 




















Liberal Government | 


Nothing like it. 


A. Morga 
Booklet 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN “THRESHER CcO0., 


Morristown, 


Thre shes Cowpeas and Soy beans 

sing lessthan2 percent. / 
**The machine I have been looking fc 
—Prof W.F. Massey. “‘Am i 
demand.’’—Prof. H. 


Also thres 


Tenn. 
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from the mow n vine! 
he 











FEEDS = 


ADMIRAL 2:-MAN, PRE8S 


Al ones PRESS 
SELF FEEDER 














CONDERSING 
By" PACKER 





“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ave twmported roller chains, spr 

pedals; New Departure yeaa Bre es 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 


RY PRICES 


i others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
\ nee from 812 nee Afew maeee seconds 


HO DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Mm proval, Jreight prepaid, anywhere in 
BR without acentin advance. 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyon 
y Price until you get our big new catalc 
4 special prices and a marvel 
M7 A postal brings everything 

S Coaster Brake Rear W hee 1s, !amps, 


prices. 





direct to you 
are less than 


Weship 
0 - ap 


atany 
z and 
offer. 


Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling r bie 

cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. r-1s7 CHICAGO 

ROYAL JR. STEEL HAY PRESS 
£4, 
Sah 
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The Farmers’ Union. | 





TO THE RESCUE. 


Great Economic Problems Which 
Farmers Must Solve. 





HERE are certain rural problems 

to solve which no organization, 
other than the Farmers’ Union, fra- 
political, religious or com 
; offering to solve. These 
solved by igno 
selfishness, or 
cannot be solved 
by disgust, mental laziness, preju- 
dice or distrust. Intelligence and 
determination are the only depend- | 
ence in the struggle for meeting the 
issues squarely and successfully. This 
requires a high standard of citizen- 
ship. We are being put to the test. 

What National non-agricultural | 
organization is doing anything to| 
right the wrongs of distribution’ 
None. | 

What is scientific farming doing 
for a better system of distribution” 
Nothing. | 

What have the political parties | 
done to prevent the increase in ten- | 
antry? Nothing. Has any other or- | 
ganization? No. 

What political party has declared 
for protection from Oriental and 
Mediterranean invasion? Not one 

What political party has declared 
for preventing alien monopolization? 
None. 

Has the Farmers’ Union done any- 
thing on these subjects? Yes. 

It has warned the farmer against 
being disinherited. 

It has done more in the line of 
distribution than all other agencies. 

It has persistently exerted its in- 
fluence against the indiscriminate 
admission of the dregs of humanity 
from every quarter of the globe. 

It has consistently waged war 
against improvident methods of far- 
ming and against the credit ans] | 
mortgage systems, 

It has worked in season and out of 
season against making products the 
football of speculation. 

It has done more to bring the far- | 
mer to a realization of his relation- 





ternal, 
mercial—is 
problems cannot be 
rance, indifference 
cowardice They 


’ 


ship with other vocations and why 
: . e | 
he is not keeping step with those | 


in other lines of business, than has 


any other agency operating to in-| 
fluence the future. 


As a medium for reaching the mass 
of the farmers and getting concert 
of action it offers the most availablo 
agency extant. 

It could be made the most potent 
force in public life because of its 
hon-partisan character and the great 
number of conservative citizens it 
represents. To fail to utilize it for 
the civic betterment and social pro- 
gress of the farmer and the Amer- 
ican people is little short of crimi- 
nal. 

Conditions as they confront us are 
calling to action. 

Not to know these conditions is a 
misfortune 

To know an 
ciological crim 

Not to 
is wicked. 

If one-fifth of the energies of the 
race are being wasted and you do 
hot care, you are a degenerate. 

If you think more of your prej- 


1 


1 not to heed is a so- 
>. 


Want to understand vhem 


udice than your Ountry, you are 
undeserving sitizenship in a Re- 


Public bought w ith 





I such a price as 

Was paid for ours 

To be deceived is without excuse 
In this age of dissemination of 
knowledge 

What economi problem is involy- 
ed in the following fact: 

rine 
_ AS land values and product values 
crease the number of farms de- 
creases and the percentage of ten- 
ants increases 

If Illinois is not concerned about 


the fact that in 1880 69 per cent of 


the farms were operated by owners 
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Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 











30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 
Demountable 
ims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
2,4 and 5 
Passenger 
Bodies 
Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
RE ee eS 
FT] . 
By R. E. Olds, Designer | 
| 
Nearly every builder of high grade cars is design- ) 
ing a center control. But That Isn’t All 
In another year, cars with side levers which block There are other reasons beside center control for 
a front door will be so out-of-date as to hardly be this car’s immense popularity. 
~ hla . ~ 
salable. _ es st ; It is the final result of my 25 years spent in car 
Bear this in mind in selecting acar, ‘The side lever building. In every detail it marks the best I know. 
car is now a back number, as every maker knows. in A ne 
The cars are built under my supervision. And I 
m . insist on absolute perfection. 
Left Side Drive The steel is twice analyzed, before and after treating. 
In some cars the side levers are merely moved to The gears are tested in a crushing machine of 50 
the center. That idea won’t do. Men want to get tons’ capacity. 
rid of the reaching. They want the front of the car Parts are ground over and over to get utterexactness, 
to be clear. The parts in each car pass a thousand inspections. 
In Reo the Fifth there is only one lever, and that Engines are put through five severe tests—48 hours 
is placed close to the seat. All the gear shifting is in all. 
done by moving this lever only three inches in each Baniene if Sees tal ae — 
of four directions, conse a rig ah se over. aii 
There are no brake levers, for both the brakes are or ee eee spb 3 Tolsr Dearings. Dal beat~ 
operated by foot pedals, a are rented wees, mee in the — and fan, 
This arrangement permits of the left side drive, as , ce 3 ae finished in 17 coats. The seats are 
in electric cars. The driver sits close to the cars eee: eee eee ae ees 
which he passes. He is on the up side of the road With a lifetime’s reputation at stake on this car, 
In making any turn which crosses a road he is sitting men know I am mighty careful, 
where he can look back. 
That is the greatest reason for the center control— ° 
to permit of the left side drive. Every car is coming Then the Price of $1,055 
to it as fast as models can be changed. The side A , 5 
é : = me diheer : . nd the underprice has been another sensation. 
levers and the right side_drive are going out at once. We fixed the initial price at $1,055, which is $200 
Thi Y 6S ti below any car in ou class. 
Is tears ovensation The price of this car must soon be advanced, be- } 
¥ . : cause of advancing materials. It is much too low. 
Reo the Fifth, with the center control, has been this But the price coumian at $1,055 while our present 
year’s sensation. Our spring output was five times materials last. , 
oversold. 
In all the 25 years [I have spent in this industry, I 
have never seen such a popular car. Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers in a thousand 
It is this amazing demand which has driven makers towns. Write for our catalog, showing all styles of 
to the immediate adoption of center control. bodies, and we will tell you where to see it. Address 
R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents tor REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
(98) 





























and 31 per cent by tenants, and by 
1910 41 per cent were operated by 
tenants and 59 per cent by owners, 
then that State deserves no better 
fate than awaits her. 

The lines of ownership and ten- 
antry farming crossed in South Car- 
olina in 1880. Following a line of 
continued divergence in 1910 it 
stood: 63 per cent renters and 37 
per cent owners. If this does not 
concern the people of that State, 
they are hopeless and incapable of 
answering any call to their own res- 
cue. 

In Georgia the lines crossed about 
1887 and in 1910 
per cent and owners 
this does not arouse 
Georgia to for 


stood, renters 65 
34 per cent if 
the farmers 9f 


work their redemp- 


tion, there is nothing that can stir 
them to action. 

In the State of Texas owners 
and renters were equal in 1901, but 
she has added 44,000 tenants to her 
population during the last decade 


If this process what is 
in store? 


In Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 


continues 





sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma the per cent of ten- 
ant farms has increased from 35 to 
51 during the last 30 years. 
Notwithstanding all these ugly 


figures, with a population of 


33,000,090 the South now has $84- 
000,000 more invested in business 


than the whole United States in 
1889. And the value of the South’s 
crops now exceeds the value of the 


crops of the whole as late 
as 1890 
Is there 
manship? 
Are the 
flaunting 
offering a 
No! 
Mr. Farmer, 
rescue, or 
inaction. 


country 


any call here for states- 


great political parties 
facts before us and 
remedy? 


these 


come to 
commit 


your own 
suicide by your 


at Poor Harness Cost. 

J HAVE just been reading in The 
i progressive Farmer a letter from 
Mr. A. M. Latham, and I think it is 
fine. The title of it is tainy-Day 





Jobs.”’ <A friend of mine that lives 
about two miles from my home has 
got a leg broken by a mule running 
away with him, while if he had done 
as Mr. Latham advises he would not 
have a broken leg. The mule was 
wanting to play and as he turned 
down a hill he pulled back on the 
lines so hard as to stop all of a sud- 


den. The breech strap broke and 
threw the buggy up on the mule’s 
legs and that frightened it worse. 


It then jumped forward and ran into 


a gully. That was how he got his 
leg broke. I think if more people 
would read and practice what The 


Progressive Farmer says there would 
be better times. 
CHARLES T. GREEN. 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


The small 


child was talking to a kitten 
which she held tightly in her arms A 
thoughtful pause caused her mother, who 
was sitting behind her, to pay son atten- 
tion to what was coming next. 

“Kitten,” said the infant. “tf know all 
your little brothers and sisters, an’ I know 
your mamma, but I ain’t never seen your 
papa I ’spect he must be a commercial 


traveiter.’’—Mirror. 
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HARROWINGS. : a j se ee | 
Mews Yor (a. tenn B.goeee No -Rim - Cut Tir €S Oversize 


while several correspondents say it 
cannot be done. It most certainly 
was done in certain instances a few | e 

years ago when land, mules, feed and 1] 00 000 N Ww é | hi " ar 
labor were cheaper than at present. 9 e ars S e 

In fact, a little calculation will indi- e ry 

cate that probably it can be done at Go O t W th Goo dy rs | r 

this time, by an exceptional combi- u 1 e r es 
nation of conditions. However, it 


oe TESt ECR A COMPAS For the 1912 season, 127 motor sands of motorists are putting these 
of conditions will seldom occur and 


that cotton to be profitable must car makers contracted for Goodyear tires on their old cars. We shall need 














bring much more than 4% cents a ° sis . , 
pound. Prof. Massey knows that as tires. to make - million —— this 
well as anyone and his purpose in They will equip with these tires year’s demands. 

making the statement was evidently ° ° 

to show the effect which cheap pro- over 100,000 of the new-model cars. All because No-Rim-Cut tires have 
duction, through large yields, has In addition to that, tens of thou- wiped out two big items of expense. 
on the profits in farming. If a bale 

of cotton lint and 1,000 pounds of 
cottonseed are made on one acre, * 

then at 4% cents a pound for the Stopping All the Waste 
lint and $20 a ton for the seed, ‘the TTT — OA TT! 
total returns from an acre is $32.50. 
If we allow $7.50 for the rent of the Suppose that another tire, in are made 10 per cent over the rated into use. They have been tested 
land there is $25 left for cultivating guality, equals No-Rim-Cut tires. size. out by not less than 200,000 
and harvesting the crop. At the same There is none which does. But 
prices the total receipts from an acre that is a fact which time alone can 
would be $48.75 if a bale and a half prove ia 





That 10 per cent oversize, under users. 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent ee ee 
to the tire mileage. vm Bae sae iee ad. ; 
every other tire in existence. 


of cotton were made per acre. Any- ‘ : 
one must agree that it is possible to Let us deal only with savings 
make x bale and a half of cotton on which you can see. This oversize takes care of your 
aera pia kiran | extras. It saves the blow-outs due to The demand has trebled in a 
an acre at a cost of $48.75 for inter- | Rim-C i overloading ingl It is twelve times 
2 : ° . } - % e S- Ss y year. : 
est and depreciation on investment | im-Cutting 5 single year Iv 


in land, mmules and implements and | Wastes 23 Per Cent To go without it means anaverage larger than three years ago. 

the cost of cultivating and harvest- addition of 25 per cent to your tire 1 : ve 

ing the crop; but so long as the av- | Men waste, on the average, 23 bills. That is positive proof that these 
erage man makes only 180 pounds | per cent by using tires which : f 

of cotton per acre, the value of such | rim-cut. These are two features which ng 
extreme results as may be obtained | For 23 per cent of those tires C#0 See. And the two together—No- 
from a yield of 750 pounds of lint become rim-cut, as shown by Rim-Cut and oversize mean an 
per acre is, as stated above, only as careful statistics. average saving of 48 per cent. 

an illustration of the importance of 
larger yields in reducing the cost of 





patent tires have fulfilled our 
claims. They will do the same 
with you. 


They will end rim-cutting for- 


Some are wrecked in a moment, ever. They will avoid overload- 


producti adi ; f when punctured and run flat. Proved by ing. In these ways alone they 
reduction and increasing net profits. Some are slowly wrecked by bei ° : : 

are SIOW!) < y being will nearly double the mileage 
The making of a bale of cotton 1,374,365 Tires 


partly deflated. And a rim-cut 


per acre is not a difficult agricul- tire is beyond repair. 


P ; Over a million and a quarter of 
.. Big er oiguacrgel rae i ben pon No-Rim-Cut tires end this loss these premier tires have now gone Remember these facts when 
y ) et visite y : : 

: ‘ ye y i ye. Ms an see y tires, 
boll-weevils and the difference in the Pegg <= = "tn RE ES hy ee 
profits from such a yield as compar- this at a glance. 1 

= 


obtained from old-type tires. 





ed with the average yield of 180 all the record of this 


pounds per acre cannot be pointed ee ae A: Our 1912 Tire Book 
out too often. Therefore let us con- of rim-cutting. \ —based on 13 years 
sider the following figures: y of tire making — is 
Average Yield of 180 Pounds per Skimpy Tires , ee filled with fact 
Acre Waste 25 Per N Ri Cc t Ti ee 
y ae m- should know. 
180 pounds lint at 10 cents. .$18.00 Cent Oo . - _— 


360 pounds seed at $20 a ton.$ 3.60 No-Rim-Cut tires, With or Without Non-Skid Treads Ask us to mail it to 
ss 7 to avoid overloading, you. 














Total, $21.60 

Yield of O Bale Per Acre. 2 
ae iain. ..s. 4 THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
ee Sed Oe FESS eprom Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire ; 


Total, $60.00 We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Any man can appreciate the dif- 
ference in the profits, except possibly 
those fellows who believe we are al-_ 
ready producing enough cotton and by The Progressive Farmer. I have The Progressive Farmer encour- better farmer and a two-horse far- 
for that reason must not increase ® neighbor who says The Progres- ages all to do better and gives in- mer of him is to treat him discour 
the yields per acre. Harrow is of sive Farmer is the best paper he ever formation that will enable them to teously. The whole matter is one of 
the opinion that it will pay any man S@W for the small farmer, but that do better, it matters not whether mental attitude. The man who wants 
better to grow 500 pounds of cot- the methods it advocates will not do they be one-horse farmers with little help finds it in The Progressive Far- 
ton on one acre than to cultivate for the large farmer or plantation capital or big farmers with large mer, while the man who is satisfied 
three acres to produce that amount. OWE. Now, Mr Barnes comes capital. with his condition, or is offended by 
along and says, on page 5, August reports of better things accomplish- 
10, that it is all right for the “big Prof. Massey gave a good-natured ¢q py others than he has been doing 
guns,” but does not properly en- ®2¢ excellent reply to Mr. Barnes, wij) not like some of its pages; but 
in courage the one-horse-farmer. but Harrow does not believe that arrow believes in the class that 
and soil-improvement crops, cotton iia: te taetinnk 46 ton eiteted such explanation was necessary f0r wants to do better and in those that 
will be the best crop in the world and ‘cae’ tice ee a . 99 out of every 100 readers of the gray encouragement and information 
the South will become great agri- "2°", “Ue *rosressive Harmer Nor yaper, or that it will in any way 
culturally; but we can never become anything else, will be of much value 


‘a atihes ths bia tan it change the viewpoint of Mr. Barnes. 
_ sf ; . » elther the big farmer or the one- } 
great so long as 18 to 20 bushels of : od ben Any man who reads the paper and 


ba . horse farmer who assumes the men : ar F : . a 

oats per acre, 15 to 18 bushels of fat ettitnd , , fri +3 will be fair with himself cannot fail 
f re ‘ al attitude shown by our friend or : 
corn per acre and 175 to 200 pounds ae 2 : nl * to admit that encouragement and 
that taken by Mr. Barnes. There meer * 
help is given to both large and small 
farmers in every issue and if he will 
just consider for an instant that 
there are 150,000 other readers of 
the paper of all classes and condi- 
tions, that have the same right to ee 2 oem cesses nae 
. * P sthel, agec three, 1a¢ yeen to visit 
consideration of their needs as he cousins, two fun-loving and romping boys 
has, he will not expect the paper to She had climbed upon her father’s knee and 
P . pa was telling him of the visit. 

be run for his special benefit. ; . ve gay 
most conven- ‘Papa, every night John and George 8@J 
- : ne = : E their prayers they ask God to make them 
say int ient to excuse Ourselves by the state- The idea that the one-horse far- good boys,” said she. 
ments of his friends, as well as those ment that the plan or method sug- mer has been discourteously treated 
of several correspondents, as to what gested is not 
class of farmers is most benefited ditions.” 


























When one acre produces a bale of 
cotton and the other two acres now 
planted in cotton are planted in feed 


rather than jealousy and envy from 
the succ2sses of others, and he hopes 
the paper will continue to be edited 
and published for those who can and 
will use the truth about their present 
conditions, however hard it may be, 
as a means of accomplishing better 
things in the future. HARROW. 


of cotton per acre are our average aa blind t} ms 
. . . pe 10 nan sO Dilin¢ as 1e ne W { 
yields. The world will not pay $1.50 |.) ; , ; . “e ae 
4 - Vill not see anc no 1eW € Ss 
a bushel for oats; $2 a bushel for ‘ a eo oe 
; A at ? , methods that are suitable to the‘‘con- 
corn and 25 cents a pound for litions” of tt , i t 
P : ., ditions’ o 1e@ man who does no 
cotton; but with present yields it want’ ¢ 1} 1 = - 
= - a Va Oo Cnange.,. lave always 1 
would require such prices to make Head that ; h . ai = 
i ice la when we are mentally y 
these crops profitable. , : oe — 
physically lazy no kind of work suits 
kok OX us and when we don’t want to do 
Harrow has been greatly amused, anything it is always 
not to say interested, in the state- 


“That is nice,’’ said papa. 
adapted to ‘‘our con- by The Progressive Farmer is simply Then thinking soberly for a few minutes 


: she said, “He ain’t done it yet.”"—The De- 
absurd, unless to strive to make a jineator. 3 





